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INTRODUCTION. 



A FEW words of introduction for the following 
pages are required ; for the writer is anxious that 
their purport should not be misunderstood. This 
little volume is not a work of fiction ; it is simply 
intended as a sketch to illustrate in some sort 
another work comparatively little known — "Me- 
moirs of Missionary Priests/' by Bishop Challoner 
— and in such an attempt there was no need for 
invention : incidents of thrilling interest, heroic 
deeds, and touching episodes could be found in 
every page ; and the author's only desire has been 
to collect a few of these, and, with the addition 
only of fictitious names, weave the links into a 
chain, placing it in a form that might be attrac- 
tive, at least to the young. 

Bishop Challoner's work is, as we have said, 
little known. It is contained in two small volumes, 
with close, bad printing, and written in a quaint, 
dry style, which jars upon our more refined and 
correct English ; and so, while our drawing-room 
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tables are loaded with the bright and sparkling 
literature of the day, and our library shelves are 
filled with good stores of deeper and more absorb- 
ing studies, we have neither time nor inclination 
to turn to so uninviting an employment as a peru- 
sal of the ''Memoirs of Missionary Priests;^' no 
time to read the simple history, grand in its very 
simplicity, of how men — ay, and women also — 
suffered, endured, and died for the love and faith 
of Christ. 

And it has an interest nearer still, for it is no 
old tale of Eome or Carthage, no record of suffer- 
ings borne on the echo of far centuries. These 
men lived and died near our own times; they 
were of a long line, whose last descendants seem 
almost to touch us ; they are the martyrs on Eng- 
lish ground, and under English laws. 

In all lands, and in various ways, men have 
laid down their lives for JESU'S sake, and we 
reverence their memory. But a peculiar interest 
hangs over these : they bear not the grand titles 
of old Spain, nor the soft euphonious names of 
Italy. They did not struggle with the infidel in 
the far-off East, nor stand at the stake in the 
forests of the New World. They are our oiuii ; 
they have our own Saxon names ; they came from 
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our own green villages and quiet towns; they 
loved our smiling England as we do, and we tread, 
day by day, the spots on which they suffered. 
There is hardly a town in England that cannot 
boast that there was shed a martyr's blood : York 
was deluged with it ; on the gates of Warwick 
might their limbs be seen ; Gloucester had their 
traces; and in the Universities they left their 
witness ; whilst Tyhorne was familiar with their 
last looks and their last words. 

So fruitful a field has English history proved to 
the novel writer, that there is hardly an incident 
or a period that has not been painted. But one 
there is passed over in significant sUence — the 
sufferings of Catholics under the Penal Laws. 
And this silence is the more strange, because it 
has ever been found that the cry of religious per- 
secution has, in itself, a power of drawing out the 
sympathy of men, and enlisting their hearts on the 
side of the oppressed, even if their heads did not 
follow. Was not this sympathy poured out on the 
Albigenses as " victims of the Inquisition ? " and 
how few knew the deadly tendencies of their doc- 
trines, striking at the root of all that men hold 
in common as pure and holy ? — how many tales 
of youth borrowed their interest from the woes of 
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Huguenots — with how slight a knowledge of their 
real intentions ? — and how bright a halo did not 
imagination cast around the struggles of the Cove- 
nanters of Scotland — forgetting that, to the full, 
they equalled their oppressors in deeds of ferocious 
and bigoted cruelty ? Is it not, then, wonderful, 
that when the persecutions under Mary Tudor 
have been written indelibly on the page of history, 
the long, the terrible, the patient sufferings of 
Catholics in the succeeding reign should remain 
unnoticed? And yet, if endurance and courage 
are worthy of admiration, it was certainly their 
meed. Driven from power to poverty, to prison, 
torture, and death, they were steadfast stilL An 
apostate from their faith was welcomed with open 
arms, — ^honours, dignities, trust, were his instantly; 
nevertheless, apostates were few. A convert to 
that faith gave up literally " houses, and lands, 
and brethren,'* — and converts were many. 

The flimsy veil of treason which their enemies 
endeavoured to throw over their deeds, has been 
long since rent aside. The unimpeachable accu- 
racy of Lingard, and the disclosures of the State 
Paper Ofiice, have proved it a calumny, and proved 
them no more traitors than the Apostles were in 
imperial Eome. 
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Among the men who gained celebrity in English 
history, is there one more worthy of it than Edmund 
Campian ? Had that man done for man what he 
did for God, his name would have resounded to all 
posterity. But he sprang down from the pinnacle 
of fame, forsook the world, and the rich, prosper- 
ous Establishment, and went to the lot of bis 
Lord, sorrow and poverty, sufifering and death. 

"The man whom Elizabeth feared,'* and yet 
withal so sweet, mild, and winning, that he won 
the hearts of all with whom he came in contact. 
At his word the young nobility and gentry of 
. England were ready to rally round him, and 
though his sojourn in England as a priest had 
been so short, yet when the foul calumny went 
forth, that Campian had confessed upon the rack, 
the heart of Catholic England was moved, for 
there was scarcely a household among those who 
kept the faith whose friend and counsellor he was 
not. And yet men such as these are forgotten, 
ignored, as if they held no place in the history of 
their day. 

Surely, then, very dear to us ought to be the 
memory of these saints and martyrs. They 
laboured, and we are entered into their labours. 
Had they not persevered, had they not suffered, 
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would not the candlestick have been utterly 
removed from England, and we left to struggle in 
the Babel of confusing and contradictory religions, 
weary and sick with the continual cry of Lo, 
here is Christ, and, lo, He is there ; and without 
the calm witness of the Church, unchangeable 
even as her God ? 

At Tyborne were sown the seeds of the fresh 
life which has sprung up and blossomed, and borne 
much fruit. And as we tread the earth with a 
light free step, and participate joyfully in all the 
glorious functions of Holy Church, we should 
think tenderly of those who worshipped in fear 
and in secret. 

But to some among us it may bring other 
thoughts. Truly the rack and the gallows have 
gone, but persecution is not dead : it lingers yet 
under another form. Social persecution still 
reigns in England. The name of Catholic is yet 
hated and despised, and they who wear it wear 
also a mark of their Master's scorn. 

Genius and industry, and the gifts of nature and 
education — upon them all liberal England casts a 
shade, if their possessors be Catholic. And more 
yet: there are many among us to whom the mother 
kiss of sweetness is denied, and who miss their 
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father's smile ; many to whom kinsmen and 
friends give no longer a welcome ; and many who, 
in gaining Christ, give up at once the blessing of 
a homet and go forth to battle with the rough 
world alone, lifting up their eyes to the city 
which is to come. There is bitterer sorrow still : 
they who are as one are parted asunder; and 
there are mothers in these days who have the 
martyr's heart, for they part with their very life- 
blood in giving up their children, in hearing 
taught by a stranger's lips those truths that are 
never learnt so sweetly as from a mother's accents. 

Let all of these, then, take fresh comfort and 
abundant strength, with the knowledge that they 
have but entered the ranks of a great army, that 
has held the same ground manfully these long 
three centuries. 

They fought and they conquered; England was 
wet with their tears and with their blood. When 
the Cross presses on us, shall we not often say — 

Martyrs and Confessors under the Penal Laws, 

Orate pro nobis. 
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CHAPTER I. 

-'Roi je ne suis, 
Prince, ni comte aussi^ 
Je suis le Sire de Coucy." 

Motto of the Coucy Family. 

It was a sunny morning in May, a pleasant 
breeze danced among the leaves of the trees in 
the long avenue, and gambolled among the 
flowers, while the sunshine tried its best to en- 
liven the gloomy gray aspect of De Lisle Castle. 
It did not succeed there though. Not only was 
the place stern and forbidding in its warlike 
aspect of high walls, and wide moat, and "grim 
portcullis," but the ivy that clung to parts of the 
walls, and the long grass that grew in the 
court-yard, bore evidence of neglect and decay. 
As one approached nearer, one might see the 
moat was dry, and entering within the walls there 
were still further proofs that the glory of the 
house of De Lisle was dim if not departed. The 
stables were almost empty ; not an armed warder 
was visible; the attendants were few, and 
generally old, evidently faithful servants, who 
had clung to the fortunes of a fallen house. 
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younger. How should she bring them up in the 
faith of their fathers ? For Walter she saw but 
one course : he must go abroad to the college at 
Kheims, and there receive his education. Alice 
hastened to put her plan into execution, and 
scarcely had she done so, when she learnt that, 
instead of an act of attainder being passed upon 
the title and estates of De Lisle, the former was 
untouched ; the latter, with the persons of the 
baroness and her children, were left in the 
guardianship of the Earl of Beauville, a distant 
kinsman. Then Alice heartily rejoiced at what 
she had done, for she knew well the earl would 
not have left a stone unturned to pervert Walter's 
faith. 

This lessening of punishment upon the family 
of De Lisle was not to be attributed to clemency 
on the part of the queen. The Earl of Beauville 
and the Baron de Lisle had been close friends in 
early youth; and though in manhood Beauville' s 
profession of the Protestant religion had tended 
to estrange them, yet the bond of affection be- 
tween them was very strong, and on hearing of 
his friend's death, Beauville was struck to the 
heart. He was high in the queen's councils, 
a man of talents and astuteness, whose value 
Elizabeth well knew; and by his intercession the 
bill of attainder was averted, and a chance given 
to the son to redeem the favour his father had 
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lost. Another grace Beauville procured was to 
remove the body of the late baron to his own 
castle, where it was interred in the crypt beneath 
the chapel. His displeasure at discovering 
Walter's flight was very great, and he made fre- 
quent endeavours to induce Alice to recall him, 
but in vain. Shortly before our story opens, his 
persuasions had assumed a more urgent form, 
from the fact that a new order concerning chil- 
dren educated in foreign colleges had been issued 
by the Privy Council. But no threat of penalty 
could move Alice from her purpose, and to his 
indignant letters she returned the same answer. 
Lord Beauville knew the jealous character of the 
queen too well to lavish favours on the baroness; 
and therefore all he had dared to do for her since 
her widowhood, had been to allow her a moder- 
ate maintenance, and to permit her with her 
daughter to remain in the castle, with a few 
attendants. All appearance of state was to be 
carefully avoided, and thus the building gradually 
assumed the appearance of decay we have de- 
scribed. Still, as the servants who had remained 
were old and faithful, the family had enjoyed re- 
ligious freedom, compared with that of other 
Catholics in those sad times. 

On the May morning we have described, upon 
the broad terrace which ran along the south side of 
the castle, walked two maidens, both apparently 
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about the age of seventeen. One was tall and 
slender, and her Nonnan cast of countenance, 
with her brilliant dark eyes and raven hair, spoke 
her at once a daughter of De Lisle. The other, 
who was shorter, had evidently more Saxon blood. 
Her tresses were of chestnut colour, and her 
merry eyes of blue ; and though inferior to her 
cousin Isabel in beauty, Mary Thoresby was a 
most winning creature. 

The two maidens continued to pace together in 
silence, while Mary, occasionally stooping to pick 
some of the flowers that grew along the side of 
the walk, quickly wove them into a bouquet, and 
then, passing one arm round Isabel's waist, she 
held up the flowers to her face with a smile full 
of tender sympathy. Isabel smiled too, but 
said — 

"Thanks, dear Mary; oh, how I forget my- 
self! How dull this visit must be to you ! After 
the long journey you have taken to come and 
see us, and to give you such cold cheer, is too 
bad." 

" Darling Isabel, do not talk in this way. If 
I could only be some comfort to you ! " 

" How do you think my mother looks ? " said 
Isabel, in an anxious tone ; " tell me the truth, 
Mary." 

" She looks very ill, Isabel," answered Mary, 
earnestly ; " she is so thin and worn; but there 
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is no actual disease, Rachel says ; and so, may 
we not hope for better things ? " 

" No disease, save a broken heart," answered 
Isabel. "It is not often people recover from 
that, I fear." And the tears filled her eyes. 

They had readied the end of the terrace, and 
as they turned again to pursue their walk, they 
perceived an old serving-man coming towards 
them. He carried in his hand a letter, and, 
bowing respectfully before his young mistress, 
gave it to her. 

"A messenger from the Earl of Beauville, 
Mistress Isabel," said the man ; " he is the first 
courier, he saith, others will shortly follow, and 
the Earl with his train will be here by sundown." 

Isabel took the letter. " Then, Roger, you 
must make what preparation is possible." 

But when the man disappeared, Mary was 
alarmed at the look of anguish which appeared 
on Isabel's face. 

" He comes to torment her again," she cried; 
" to wear out her precious life in this vain strife; 
he will kill her, I know he will." 

"It is most cruel and inhuman," returned 
Mary, weeping. 

" I must go and prepare her for it," said Isabel, 
hastily ; " and you, dear Mary, will you tell the 
servants Lord Beauville is coming? Imagine 
what we are to do for provisions ! " 
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*' I will go and consult with good old Bridget,'^ 
said Mary, cheerfully. 

" Don't trouble your head about that, dearest; 
we will provide better food and lodgings than 
our guests deserve." 

They had been walking towards the castle while 
they spoke, and had now reached it. Mary, turn-»- 
ing to the left, tripped away towards the kitchen 
and buttery; while Isabel, with a slower step^ 
began to ascend the broad staircase. 

A wide gallery ran round the great hall, from 
whence doors opened. These doors did not all 
'admit into apartments ; some led to narrow pas- 
sages, which wound their way to different parts of 
the house. But the door which Isabel opened 
was that of an ante-room to one of the principal 
chambers. At the end of the ante-room a thick 
curtain of arras formed the entrance to the apart- 
ment beyond ; the floor was strewn with rushes, 
and Isabel, gathering up her long garments, that 
there should be no rustle, advanced softly to- 
wards the inner room. She pushed aside the 
curtain, and looked in. The room was spacious, 
and not ill-furnished, though an air of poverty 
hung about it. A cumbersome bedstead, with 
heavy curtains of faded crimson, stood in one 
corner. There were three windows, but all were 
shaded by curtains of the same hue. A couch 
was near one of these windows, and on it lay a 
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lady asleep ; while near her, on a low stool, sat 
an attendant of middle age, who looked round as 
Isabel entered, and laid her finger on her lips. 
Isabel stood still, and gazed on her mother with 
a beating heart. 

Still on that countenance might be traced the 
loveliness of Alice Thoresby, fairest of the noble 
damsels that had graced Queen Mary's court. 
Though time and sorrow and sickness had done 
their work, and sharpened the chiselled features, 
and saddened the soft bright eyes, and silvered 
the fair locks, and robbed the bloom from cheek 
and lip, yet still upon that face there dwelt a 
look of unutterable sweetness, — a light not of 
earth shed there its gleams. Presently, gently 
sighing, she awoke, and turned at once a loving 
glance on Isabel. 

'' Have you been on the terrace, my own 
child?" said Lady de Lisle. "I have slept so 
well and long, thank God." 

"Yes, dear mother," answered Isabel, kneeling 
down beside her ; " I have been walking with 
Mary, and was interrupted by the arrival of a 
messenger with a letter from Lord Beauville." 

Lady de Lisle's face assumed an expression of 
pain as she took the letter from Isabel. Its 
contents were brief; merely that Lord Beauville, 
anxious to confer with Lady de Lisle on business, 
ventured to bespeak lodgings for a few days for 
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CHAPTER II. 

" The rod they take so calm 
Shall prove in heaven a martyr's palm." 

Keble. 

Isabel re-entered the gallery, and opening an- 
other door, traversed a long winding passage 
which led to a different part of the castle ; before 
a small door, which a stranger wotdd hardly per- 
ceive, she stopped, and knocked gently. A voice 
within bade her enter, and she did so, closing 
the door carefully behind her. The room was 
small, and almost bare of furniture, and bore an 
appearance of being a receptacle for lumber. 
There were, indeed, a wooden table and a few 
stools ; but packing-cases — some open, some 
closed — ^were about in all directions. Near the 
table sat an old gray-haired man, with an open 
and benign countenance. He wore the common 
travelling-dress of the day, and opposite to him 
was seated a woman : she was wrapped in a riding- 
cloak, and the hood falling back, displayed the 
head and face of a young girl. On the entrance 
of Isabel she rose, and, making a low reverence, 
prepared to leave the room. 

'' Do not go, Eose," said Isabel ; '^ it is indeed 
well you are here ; I was about to send for you; '* 
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and then going forward she knelt down at the 
old man's feet, and, laying her clasped hands 
upon his knees, said, in a tone of distress, 
^' Father, you must fly." 

Father Gerard smiled as he laid his hand on 
Isabel's head: ^'Well, my child, it is no new 
thing, and I am ready ; but I grieve to leave your 
mother. Tell me what fresh danger hath befallen 
us." 

Isabel now related the expected arrival of Lord 
Beauville, and she ended her tale saying, " And, 
father, there is no time for you to fly to any 
distance. We thought of Master Ford's ; the 
tenants on our land are respected, you know, by 
Lord Beauville, and none of his train are likely 
to wander into such a retired spot ; and Hose, I 
warrant me," she continued, turning her head 
towards the maiden, " will keep good watch ; and 
then, dear father, when this visit is over, you 
will return to us, will you not? " 

"Willingly, my child," said the ptiest, "you 
have arranged all well and kindly for me. Master 
Ford wiU, I know, gladly give me refuge, and 
God, and He alone, my children, will reward your 
charity towards me. His unworthy servant." 

Neither Rose nor Isabel could answer, save by 
the tears that showed how dearly each prized the 
opportunity of ministering to his safety. 

" Now," said Father Gerard, " Im\\\,o ^^-^ 
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mother's chamber ; and how soon do you suppose, 
Rose, we ought to be going? " 

^' In about two hours, father, if it please you ; 
not sooner, for it would excite suspicion along the' 
road to see me return so speedily from the castle." 

^' True, Rose," said Isabel, " you have sharper 
wit than I, for I should have despatched you with 
all haste." 

" In two hours, then, I will be ready," said 
Father Gerard ; and the little party then separated. 

On leaving the room, Father Gerard carefully 
locked the door after him, and took away the 
key ; for in that little desolate room, full of dust 
and lumber, abode the Lord of Glory, the 
Redeemer of men. 

Father Gerard went to the apartment of the 
baroness : Isabel and Rose did not follow him, 
but proceeded to the right wing of the castle^ 
where they found Mary Thoresby busily engaged 
in aiding and directing the servants in their pre- 
parations for the coming influx of guests. Isabel 
and Rose gave their assistance, but after some 
little time, Rachel, Lady de Lisle' s maid, came to 
summon her young mistress to her mother's room, 
and " you, also. Mistress Thoresby," said Rachel, 
^' my lady desires to see." 

In the ante-room of the baroness's apartment, 
Father Gerard was standing. 

" Isabel," said he, as the cousins approached 
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him, ^' your mother is about to receive the last 
sacraments." 

Isabel turned pale, she could not speak, but 
Father Gerard read what she meant, and 
answered — 

*^ There is no immediate danger that I can 
perceive, my child ; but your mother is, as you 
well know, very ill, and she cannot see me depart 
with the uncertainty as to when she can see a 
priest again, without receiving all the strength 
given by our holy faith." 

" Oh, courage, Isabel," saidMary, "who knows 
but that the holy anointing may raise her up 
again, as it did our aunt, Lady Clare ? You remem- 
ber her wonderful recovery, do you not, father ? " 

" Indeed I do," answered the priest, " and 
many similar cases. Confide in God, my dear 
child," said he to Isabel, " and now go into your 
mother's room, and prepare it, while I go to bring 
the blessed sacrament and the holy oils." 

Isabel silently obeyed. 

" How great a blessing it is, father," said Mary, 
^^ that we have the blessed sacrament reserved I " 

"Yes, indeed," he answered, "and that we 
have been able to have mass daily for weeks past, 
for all the household are Catholics, and trust- 
worthy." 

"Ah, father," said Mary, sighing, "a few 
years back, and if you had needed to c^scrj SJoa. 
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Host from the chapel to the sick chamber of a 
Baroness de Lisle, we would have strewn flowers 
under your feet, and bells would have rung, and 
incense arisen, as you passed along." 

" Truly," he answered, " and in these evil days 
it is not permitted us to honour our Master by 
outward reverence; we must all the more be 
bowed in contrite inward devotion before His 
adorable presence. His wondrous atonement." 

"What do you think of my aunt's state?" 
inquired Mary. 

" That she is fearfully weak, and most unequal 
to the agitation of a harassing interview with 
Lord Beauville ; but time is passing, I will now 
go to the chapel, and will soon return." 

They shaded out the noonday glare with their 
curtains, they lit the two wax tapers, and spread 
the linen cloth on the simple altar ; a few flowers, 
which Mary had hastily plucked, white roses and 
sweet jasmine, shed their fragrance round the 
spot where Jesus Christ tarried for a while. Silent 
knelt the watchers round, while the holy rite 
went on ; upon the wasted hands and feet, upon 
the eyes that had wept so many tears, the seal 
was set, the strength of the last anointing given, 
that raises many to life again, that carries others 
safe through the dark valley, and then at length, 
when His graces had come before He came Him- 
self in lowliest guise: Alice de Lisle received 
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her God. Then there was a great hush in that 
chamber, and they knelt and prayed on, as only 
the agonising, and the persecuted, and the dying 
can pray. At length Father Gerard rose ; he 
laid his hand on Lady de Lisle's head, she opened 
her eyes, and they beamed with light. 

" Yes, father, I can part with you w(?w." 

He bent over her with an earnest look : *^ Do 
not forget me," he said ; and then blessing her, 
he quitted the room. Soon afterwards. Rose 
Ford, seated on horseback behind a serving-man, 
was making all speed to her father's house, some 
six miles distant. 

Mary and Isabel resumed their occupations in 
the household arrangements. Rachel sat watching 
her mistress, who lay perfectly still upon her 
couch. All fears and forebodings seemed to have 
passed away ; upon her face was written a perfect 
peace. Rachel had occasion to come to Isabel 
for an instant, and she took advantage of it to 
whisper to her young mistress, " Surely it will 
raise her up again. We shall see her walk among 
us once more;" and though Isabel shook her 
head mournftilly, still her heart echoed the same 
language : " To have her well again, surely then, 
I could bear all," said Isabel to herself. 

It was a glorious sunset that evening, the 
sky was lit up with a deep-red glow, and bright 
colours played on the floor of the old \vaXV^^WoL 
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Isabel and Mary descended thither to receive 
Lord Beauville, who was at that moment dis- 
mounting in the courtyard. The two cousins 
formed a fair picture, Isabel's luxuriant black 
hair was gathered from her brow, and half hidden 
by her coif of muslin and lace, but the small 
ruffle did not hide altogether her white throat. 
Mary's face beamed with light and cheerfulness, 
while on Isabel's was written care and sadness, 
which did not, however, diminish her beauty. 

The Earl entered the hall. He was a finely- 
formed and handsome man, generally considered 
stern-looking ; but when, as at this moment, he 
smiled, every feature so entirely relaxed that one 
could but suppose the former expression more 
well-assumed and familiar than natural. Lord 
Beauville was leaning on the arm of his young 
kinsman, who was apparently about twenty years 
of age ; he wore, as did also the Earl, a riding- 
cloak, and a low Spanish hat shaded his face. 
He did not follow Lord Beauville's example of 
uncovering as they drew near the ladies. Isabel's 
quick eye denoted this, and she was as quickly 
offended at the slight, but Lord Beauville was 
now saluting her, and she had also to present to 
him Mistress Thoresby, whom the Earl was de- 
lighted to see, he said, — he remembered her as a 
child; and while these compliments were passing, 
the eyes of the young stranger were fixed on 
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Isabel, with so intense a gaze, as to embarrass 
her, and increase the offence she had taken. 
With the lofty air she could so well assume, 
she said — 

" My lord, you will doubtless be glad to rest 
after your day's riding. Supper is preparing, and 
my cousin and myself will do ourselves the honour 
of supping with your lordship." 

^'Thanks, fair lady," said Beauville, raising 
her hand to his lips ; '' but, first, I have a boon 
to crave, that we retire into a more private room 
for a short space, for I have matters to confer 
upon with you at once." 

Isabel, of course,- could not refuse, and led the 
way into the first room leading from the hall. 
Great was her astonishment, when she saw the 
Earl still followed by the stranger. She grew 
crimson with indignation. 

" Let me present my young kinsman to you, 
fair Isabel," said Lord Beauville, 

Isabel bent haughtily ; the young man lifted 
his hat from his brow at last, — why did he gaze 
at her in that strange, agitated manner? why 
the look of intelligence on the Earl's face ? — 
the light broke in upon her. 

" Is it possible ? Oh, do not deceive me ! " she 
cried ; but in that instant Walter de Lisle clasped 
her in his arms, and Isabel wept upon her 
brother's breast. 
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CHAPTER III. 

'* And when the mom came chill and sad, 
And dim with early showers. 
Her quiet eyelids closed ; she had 
Another mom than ours." — Hood. 

" Bring him to me, Isabel ; my boy, my own,*' 
murmured Alice de Lisle, roused from her calm 
rest to hear the news her daughter brought, 

Isabel called Walter from the ante-room ; and 
in an instant he was kneeling by his mother's 
couch, and laying his head on her bosom. While 
she twined her arms around him, Isabel and 
Rachel left the room ; mother and son were alone. 
For some minutes neither could speak, 

" My Walter, my own boy ! do I really hold 
you once more in my arms ? It is eight long 
years since I parted from you, and I have scarce 
heard from you since. You have not forgotten 
me, Walter" 

" Forgotten you, mother ! " he answered ; " you 
have been in my heart by day and by night. Oh, 
how I have longed to see your face again I and 
truly, though I chafed at the manner of my 
coming hither, when I learnt 'twas to see you 
again, my anger vanished." 
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'^ How was it accomplished, Walter ? " said his 
mother. 

" It was my fault first, mother," said Walter, 
colouring ; " for I was out of the college grounds, 
and in returning I lost my way, when a stranger 
accosted me and spoke in English, expressed 
great sympathy with the college, and asked many 
questions about it." 

" And you answered them ? " 

" Oh no, mother; we are strictly forbidden to 
do so, and I was not going to be disobedient twice 
in one day ; but the stranger, stopping at a house 
in the outskirts of the town, asked me to wait a 
moment for him, and then he would accompany 
me back to the college. While I stood waiting, 
two men came behind me and threw a cloak over 
my head and face, and bound my hands and feet, 
and bore me into the house. At night I was 
bound and gagged, put on horseback, and not till 
we were far out of Rheims would they release me, 
and then only after I had given my parole not to 
attempt to escape. From that moment I was 
treated with the utmost kindness and respect; 
we made all speed to the coast, and had a 
favourable voyage. On reaching London, I was 
taken to Lord BeauviUe's house ; he frankly ac- 
knowledged the plot was his, but formed in 
kindness both to you and myself; and next day 
we commenced our journey laitlaet, Ks» "V V^%is.- 
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nered through France, mother, I had plenty of 
time to reflect on my conduct, and to see there 
was good reason for the strict rules against going 
into the town that Father Mordaunt has laid on 
the students, and bitterly to regret the conse- 
quences of my conduct ; but then, when I thought 
of seeing yoUj I fear I was not as sorry as I ought 
to have been.'* 

" It was very wrong of Lord Beauville," said 
Alice ; " and yet I feel powerless to blame him, 
when he has brought me this exquisite delight of 
clasping you once more in my arms. Let me 
look at thee, Walter ; art thou like thy father ? " 

Walter raised his head, and Alice gazed on a 
face of which any mother might justly have been 
proud. She brushed back the clustering hair 
from the broad fair brow; she looked into the 
depths of the dark eyes, sparkling with fire and 
vigour ; she marked the finely-formed features, 
the radiant smile that lit up his face, as, bendincr 
down again after the survey, Walter kissed again 
and again his mother's pale cheek. 

" I am selfish in keeping you here, my son," 
said Lady de Lisle ; " you are tired and hungry ; 
the household are at supper in the hall, you 
should join them." 

'^ Oh no, mother, send me not away ; to stay 
here is food and rest to me," said he, as he drew 
her closer to him. 
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So they passed their time, while their conver- 
sation went on in low and earnest whispers. 

*^And you were happy at the college?" said 
the baroness. 

^^Oh yes, dearest mother; very happy. The 
Fathers are, as you will believe, all goodness, 
and my companions all very dear to me. There 
are in the college sons of almost every noble 
Catholic house in England ; and it is strange, 
dear mother, that the sense of exile, and the 
persecutions endured by our kindred in England, 
fail to sadden us. A gayer set you would see no- 
where." 

" I can well believe it," answered Alice ; '^ for 
even here, in the midst of persecutions, fines, 
and imprisonments, that surround us on all sides, 
our spirits rise wondrously. It is because these 
sorrows make us despise time, and see the empti- 
ness of worthless glory and renown, that can 
change so speedily with a monarch's breath. Are 
there any of the Travers' family at Rheims, 
Walter ? Amy Travers is a dear friend of mine." 

^^Yes, there were two Travers there, but 
William has returned home, and only Basil re- 
mains now. He is preparing for the priesthood." 

" The priesthood for Basil ! Well, indeed, I 
should not have dreamed that ; William was grave 
and scholarly, Basil was ever a roysterer, and the 
life ofthe old hall." 
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"He is a fine fellow ; and fiery now in the 
great cause. Why, mother," said Walter, lower- 
ing his voice into a whisper, "he would be a 
martyr, if he could ; the queen hath already put 
some priests to death for saying mass, and Basil 
longs thus to die. Now, mother, a De Lisle was 
never a coward; I could die in battle, in fair and 
open fight, and even if unjustly condemned, as 
too many have been, I could meet the death of 
my peers on the scaffold ; but like a dog, as they 
slay men at Tyborne — ah, mother, the very 
thought makes me turn cold ! " 

Alice's pale cheeks grew paler still. " God 
save thee from such a fate, my boy ! " murmured 
she ; " but yet honour beyond all praise those 
who are called to it ; for surely to Him who died 
between two thieves, the very disgrace and ob- 
loquy you shudder at makes them dear in His eyes. 
But," continued she, rousing herself, " I will 
not have such sad talk the first evening to greet 
you with, my boy. Methinks I hear Isabel's 
steps in the ante-room. Will you go and see if 
she is there?" But as she spoke, Isabel and 
Mary entered together. 

" Supper is over, then? " inquired the baron- 
ess. 

" Oh yes, dear aunt, I am thankful to say it 
is," answered Mary ; " it is a blessing to get rid 
of that terrible Earl for a while." 
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" Has lie frightened you, Mary ? " said the 
baroness, smUing. 

" Aunt, he is just like a hawk ; sometimes he 
looks through you as if he longed to put you on 
the rack, and then " — and Mary began to mimic 
his gestures: — " he is so soft, pays such gentle 
compliments, oh, I did so long to say, * Out with 
the hypocrite ! ' " 

Isabel and Walter were both conyulsed with 
laughing at Mary's ready mimicry. 

'' Poor Beauville ! " said Alice, sighing ; ^* he 
was a different being a few years since, open as 
the day, generous and noble ; grievous has been 
the change. He follows now a shadow which 
will lead him to destruction. I must now, I 
suppose, prepare to see him." 

*' Not to-night, dearest mother," said Isabel, 
in an alarmed tone ; " when I was about to call 
even Walter away, for you looked so flushed and 
weary, and have endured so much to-day." 

'' But has he not asked to see me ? " said the 
baroness. 

^' Yes, truly, mother, he did ; but I told him 
you were too ill ; and he would have lorded it 
over me, and said that he must see you — but," 
and Isabel's colour rose, " he is not the master 
over all the castle." 

Alice looked sadly at Isabel. 

" Alas, my child," she said, " I ever sorrow ^laax^. 
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I hear you speak thus, and this matter brooks 
no delay. Go you, Walter, and beg Lord 
Beauville to visit me here ; when he comes, I 
would be alone with him ; but do you, dear chil- 
dren, remain within call." 

'^ You are ill, indeed, Alice," said the Earl, as 
he took the thin hand and gazed on the wasted 
form and features of the baroness, with evident 
emotion. 

"Yes, Philip," said she, sweetly; "it is an 
illness that has no cure ; and were it not for my 
children, I could rejoice it were so. But sit 
beside me now, for I have to thank you for a 
great delight, and yet to chide you sorely for 
giving it to me." 

" I have been more merciful to you, Alice, than 
you would have been to yourself and your 
children. Had I not brought Walter home, the 
estates would have been confiscated, and a bill 
of attainder passed against your house ; indeed, 
you are mistaken if you deem the queen means 
not to put her decrees into execution." 

"I have no such hope," answered Lady de 
Lisle; "but you know well, my lord, that I 
count the lands and honours of my son as light 
in the balance with his honour towards his Grod. 
It is a cruel trial of faith and patience at his years 
that you have now exposed him to, — a trial I 
would fain have spared him, — and bade my 
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pining heart, that craved so for his presence, be 
still and endure the pain." 

"At hig years ? " jepeated tSie Earl. " Walter 
is twenty." 

" And at twenty," replied Alice, " he is to be 
kept back from the companionship of the youths 
of his own age, excluded from the court and 
university, deprived of all the aims to which it 
is but natural youthful ambition should aspire." 

"Tush!" answered the Earl, "why exclude 
him from the court y at least. He hath studied 
enough by this time ; now let him win his way ; 
and, with his grace and bearing, I warrant you, 
Walter, Baron de Lisle, will, papist though he 
be, ruffle it with the best among us. Elizabeth 
Tudor has her woman's weakness about her, and 
the face of yonder boy will please her fancy 
marvellously well." 

" Rather would I see him laid in his grave, in 
all his beauty and innocence," said Alice, " than 
send him to meet the corruption of Elizabeth's 
court. No, Philip; thither, with my consent, 
he shall never go." 

" Now this is too much," said Beauville, start- 
ing to his feet. " Wilt keep the lad here till he 
moulder into dust, or make him a shaven priest, 
perchance ? God forefend ; but by virtue of my 
office as guardian, I have power, and I say he 
shall go thither." 
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There was no answer ; but as Beauville per- 
ceived the deadly paleness that overspread the 
face of the baroness, his anger fled. 

^^Nay, Alice," said he, sitting down again; 
" why dost thou anger me thus ? Thou knowest 
I would not harm the boy." 

'' It is useless to argue," said she, faintly ; *^ I 
know you have power; and if my words, my 
supplications, — if the memory of our early years, 
of my husband, your true and faithful friend, — 
can move you not, I have no other weapons to 
turn against you but my prayers." 

^* Well, well," said the Earl, soothingly, "let 
the matter rest awhile ; we will talk more calmly 
anon. I was to blame for speaking thus roughly ; 
but this religion of yours, Alice, does send you 
distraught, I verily think. I will leave you now, 
and to-morrow we will confer further. Fare thee 
well, sweet Alice," and he raised her hand to his 
lips ; " do not judge me harshly." 

Alice raised herself into a sitting posture ; she 
fixed her eyes upon him as she said, ^^ Philip, 
life for me has nearly run out its span ! I stand 
on the borders of eternity, and see what you 
cannot now behold ; but that hour shall come 
also to you, and as you hope for mercy in that 
day, deal fairly with my children ; be true to them, 
God will be true to you ; lay snares for them, 
and that hour shall come on you as a snare ! " 
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She sank back fainting on her pillows. Beau- 
ville called for assistance, and departed ere she 
woke to consciousness. When she recovered, she 
expressed a wish to see Walter again ; but this 
was opposed by Isabel, who pleaded the lateness 
of the hour, and begged that her mother would 
suffer herself to be undressed, and go to bed. 
Lady de Lisle was too feeble to contend; she 
yielded, saying, half to herself, '' Tell him to be 
strong, — tell him to be strong ! " When laid in 
her bed, she seemed much relieved, and sank 
instantly to sleep. This comforted Isabel, but 
not Eachel, who feared it was but a token of the 
utter exhaustion to which her lady was reduced. 
^^ Go you to bed, Rachel," whispered Isabel ; 
'^ I will watch beside my mother to-night." 

Rachel was unwilling to go ; but a look from 
her young mistress speedily reminded her that 
there was no gainsaying the will of Isabel de 
Lisle ; and Rachel went to lie down, but not to 
rest, for she dreaded the effects, on the feeble 
frame of her lady, of all she had that day gone 
through. 

The castle grew gradually quiet; steps and 
voices died away, and all was hushed. Midnight 
rang out its chimes ; and the day, so full of events 
and of strong emotions, was past. 

Isabel was used to watching; she regularly 
shared with Rachel the task of waiting on thft 
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baroness at night, when her illness was unusuallf 
severe. As the night wore on, she felt surprised 
at her mother's long-continued sleep,— so differ- 
ent from her usual restless starts and sudden 
wakings. Generally she required frequent 
nourishment during the night: now the wine 
stood untouched. 

As the morning began to dawn, Isabel felt 
drowsy; and to shake it off, she stole to the 
window and looked out. The mist that precedes 
the sunrise veiled the landscape, but as she 
watched, it began to disperse ; streaks of pink 
scattered over the sky and gathered in more 
brilliant hues towards the east ; the first notes 
of the birds were heard; and soon gloriously 
arose the sun over the broad lands and fair woods 
of the De Lisles ; far as her eye could reach over 
that wide landscape of wood and water, hill and 
dale, luxuriant and beautiful, spread the heritage 
of her fathers. 

"And is it thus," she mused, "that the heir 
of these lands, the lord of these possessions, has 
returned to his home, — to ride at the rein of a 
Beauville, to be marshalled by him into his own 
castle, to be ordered hither and thither as he 
lists? What indignity! Oh, if I were but a 
man, the blood of De Lisle in my veins, would I 
not set myself free from this thraldom, and reign 
baron in mv own castle ? " 
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A slight sound in the room startled her ; in an 
instant she was at her mother's side. Lady de 
Lisle still slept, bnt she turned on her side, and 
murmured something to herself. Isabel bent 
her ear close to her mother's mouth ; she heard, 
breathed in half-conscious whisper — 

^'uEterna fac cum Sanctis ttiis in gloria numerarL" 

There was a strange sort of shadow on her 
mother's face ; Isabel sprang to the door of the 
adjoining room ; Rachel was awake, and in a 
moment was at her lady's bedside. They knelt 
in silence, 

" She will wake," whispered Isabel ; but there 
was no more waking to earth for Alice de Lisle ; 
there was no agony, no death-struggle, — without 
a sigh she slept into death. The gray shade 
gathered now over that fair face, and the soul 
stood before its Judge. 

Bright streamed the sun over wood and field; 
the sounds of wakening life, of earthly toil, and 
struggle and pleasure, were to be heard ; but to 
Isabel's ears all sounds were dulled, save one 
everlasting chime that rang — 

*' sterna fac cum Sanctis tuis in gloria numerari." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" Mourn, therefore, no true lover's death ; 
Life only him annoys ; 
And when he taketh leave of life, 
Then love begins his joys.*' 

Poems by Father Southwell. 

Deep was the gloom that now fell over Castle de 
Lisle, and few have there been who were so 
deeply mourned as the gentle baroness. Many of 
the servants and tenantry remembered her arrival 
as a bride, or in the first glow of her short married 
happiness. They remembered, too, how, a few 
years after her marriage, when Isabel was still a 
child, the sun of her life had suddenly gone down, 
and left her alone and widowed ; they remembered 
how sorrows had followed quickly on that greatest 
one, and how meekly all had been borne, how 
she had lived a life of retirement, of constant 
prayer, of frequent almsgiving; they had 
watched her steadfastness in resisting the tempta- 
tions of worldly success, that would have drawn 
her from her faith ; they knew that her death had 
been caused more by the pressure of mental 
anguish on a delicate frame, than by actual 
disease ; and deep, though not loud, were the 
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murmurs uttered by the servants and peasantry 
against Lord Beauville. 

Isabel shed no tears for her loss. In silence 
and composure she performed the last sacred 
offices, arrayed the wasted body in its last 
earthly clothing, crossed the thin hands upon 
the breast, and sealed down the eyes, whose 
glance had been sunlight to her. She passed 
hours kneeling by the corpse, and gazing on the 
marble face, so lovely in its repose. She did not 
want sympathy, and she seemed to shrink from 
the sight of her brother, while all felt that the 
presence of Lord Beauville was more than she 
could brook; but to this trial she was not exposed. 
The Earl was deeply moved by the death of Alice 
de Lisle. His first sensation was one of horror 
at the part himself had had in the sudden snap- 
ping of the life of the gentle baroness ; but this 
faded away. His heart was incrusted too thickly 
with worldliness, for such emotions to do more 
than float on the surface. He turned from sad 
thoughts to occupation. He began to look 
narrowly into the state of the De Lisle estates ; 
so that he could put them under charge of a 
trusty steward of his own, as he now designed to 
close the castle, retaining only a few servants to 
keep it in safety, and to convey his wards to his 
own house. 

It will readily be supposed that the shock to 
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"Walter had been most severe : the cup of happi- 
ness had been placed to his lips, that he might 
taste all its sweetness, and then dashed away. 
The fond visions of his boyhood were now never 
to be realised. In his dreams for many years 
past he had pictured to himself the fair face of 
his mother smiling upon him. Many a secret 
grief and joy had been treasured up to pour forth 
to her. The thought of seeing again his mother 
and sister had been far dearer to him than 
that of returning to his possessions, for the 
strongest passion in Walter's nature was human 
love. 

The first night spent in his castle he had gone 
to rest with no proud or ambitious thoughts, but 
with the memory of his mother's kiss and blessing 
lingering with him like a spell. He awoke full of 
bright anticipations of the hours he would spend 
with her, of the comfort he would be to her, — ^he 
awoke and found her dead. 

The second day after the death of Lady de 
Lisle, Mary Thoresby went into the castle gar- 
dens. There, flung on the ground, beneath a 
wide-spreading elm tree, she found Walter ; his 
head was resting on his arm, and his whole 
aspect was one of the deepest despondency. 
Mary knelt down beside him, saying — 

*^0 Walter! how I grieve to see you thus! 
Would that I could comfort you I " 
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"Oh! there is no comfort, Mary,'* said he, 
wearily, " no comfort left on earth." 

" If we could only have Father Gerard here!" 
sighed Mary. " I suppose it would not be safe 
to go to him ? " 

"Go to him! — where is he, then?" inquired 
Walter. 

Mary told him, and proceeded to relate all the 
incidents of the day of his arrival. Walter was 
aroused and interested ; and when he heard that 
his dear mother had partaken of all the conso- 
lations of the Church for the dying, he shed 
tears. 

" Oh ! thanks be to God, a thousand times, for 
that, Mary; that she died not as many do, without 
priest or sacrament." 

" Yes, indeed," answered she ; " and surely in 
such evil days we may rejoice that one so good, 
and so patient, should be taken from them. 
Surely her bitter trials purified her even on earth, 
and now she has entered into the fulness of rest 
and joy. Walter! we would not wish her 
back again on this weary earth, when now she 
can see His face." 

" Yes, Mary, " he said, in a choking voice, " I 
know it is selfish to have wished her to linger 
one more day on earth ; but, oh ! you can never 
know how I have longed for her, these many 
years past ; how it seems as if, could I only hare 
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told her all that is in mv heart, I could have 
borne it ; and then, the bitterest of all is to know 
I have had a hand in her death/' 

"Walter!" 

" Well, Mary, Isabel deems it so/' 

" Walter I you should not say such words." 

" How can I otherwise interpret her manner? 
She shrinks from the very sight of me. Besides, 
it is true, Mary ; the agitation of seeing me, the 
shock of my arrival, and the harassing interview 
with Lord Beauville, hastened, if not caused, her 
death. I made Rachel acknowledge it, and I 
would rather know the truth. Oh I how bitterly 
do I now repent my rash disobedience to Father 
Mordaunt." 

" Isabel, " answered Mary, " is beside herself 
with grief, and does not know what she does. 
She shrinks from every one ; it is her nature not 
to require sympathy ; and surely we are always 
taught not to mourn over sorrows which we have 
not wilfully caused, but to submit to Grod's holy 
will, even when He makes us the instruments of 
working it out in a way we would not have chosen; 
and the words ever on your sweet mother's lips 
were * Fiat voluntas TuaJ* " 

Walter hid his face in his hands, and made no 
reply. 

" Walter, you must come and see us in Essex; 
if the Earl would only let you have your home 
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with us for a while, how delightful that would be I 
Oh, you would like Thoresby Hall ! — it is such 9 
dear place, and has seen merry days, though now 
they are clouded over for a while." 

Walter roused himself to answer, ^^ Is it as old 
as Castle de Lisle?" 

^^ Oh no ; that is, not the present hall ; it was 
rebuilt by njy grandfather. Sir Hugh Thoresby, 
Do you remember him, Walter, for he saw you 
as a child ? He died not more than six years 
since." 

^^No," said Walter, "I do not recollect him; 
and how many of you are there now, Mary ? You 
see I have forgotten my relations while at 
Rheiras." 

^^Not much chance of remembering them 
there, ' ' said Mary, cheerfully. ' ' Well, at Thoresby 
you would find my father and mother, my brother 
Henry, and Blanche, my only sister; and she," 
said Mary, lowering her voice, as if she feared 
the rustling leaves overhead would hear the 
secret, ^^ Blanche, is going to be a nun." 

" Indeed ! " answered her cousin, '' and when? " 

^' In another year, at furthest, I think. We 
must be very cautious about it, as my father does 
not care to bring any fresh trouble upon us owing 
to this step ; so we must wait till Blanche can find 
a safe escort, who will conduct her to Paris, where 
she will go for a visit to my aunt, the Marquise 
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d^Orrille, and from thence she can seek a 
conTent." 

" Has she fixed on anv one?" 

" Yes, the one just founded. You have heard 
of it, Walter, doubtless, it is so glorious, — ^the 
perpetual adoration of the Blessed Sacrament. 
We are all glad Blanche feels called to this insti- 
tute, for surely for an Englishwoman there can be 
no more suitable work than to make reparation 
for the insults our unhappy country is daily 
offering." 

" Yes, indeed," said Walter; " introducing the 
queen's prayer-book instead of the holy sacrifice, 
and himting the faithful priests who offer it into 
prison and to death." 

*^ Hush ! " said Mary, suddenly ; " there is some 
one coming." 

In a few moments they were joined by Lord 
Beauville. 

" Might I crave a few minutes' conversation 
with Mistress Thoresby ? " said he, in his softest 
tone. 

Walter departed, and Mary, with no little tre- 
pidation, found herself alone with the formidable 
Earl ; but the interview did not prove an alarming 
one. Without committing himself in so many 
words, Lord Beauville gave Mary to understand 
that if she chose to arrange the baroness's funeral 
by night, and hide a priest in the house to perform 
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the ceremony, he would engage that himself and 
his train should affect ignorance of the whole 
transaction, while their presence insured the 
latter against any molestation from the civil 
authorities. When the Earl left her, Mary 
sought Isabel, but could not rouse her to the 
slightest effort, or to express any wish on the sub- 
ject. Walter and herself made all the arrange- 
ments; and two days afterwards. Rose Ford, 
under charge of one of her father's yeomen, came 
to the castle ; and in the same disguise in which 
he had quitted it. Father Gerard re-entered the 
home of the De Lisles. 

At midnight, a little group gathered in the crypt 
beneath the beautiful chapel of the castle, now 
disused and desolate. It was deemed safer that 
the mourners should only be Rose and Rachel, in 
addition to the family. Slowly they recited the 
solemn office of the dead, so full of mingled awe 
and consolation; then the holy sacrifice was 
offered up ; and at length they laid the corpse 
of Alice de Lisle by the side of the husband she 
had mourned so well for many long years. 
Walter's grief was passionate ; and though for 
long he struggled for control, the barrier broke 
down at last, and he wept unrestrainedly. Mary, 
Rose, and Rachel mingled their tears with his, 
and even Father Gerard was overcome at times. 
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Isabel alone remained unmoved; she shed no 
tear, uttered no sigh, not even when for ever on 
earth was hidden from her eyes the form she 
loved so fondly. When the rites were concluded, 
all the little party of mourners, except Rose, 
were anxious to seek consolation from Father 
Gerard, as it was necessary he should depart at 
an early hour in the morning. Isabel was the 
last to come to him, and she did it almost un- 
willingly, and with such a look of stony endur- 
ance written on her face that he would gladly 
have seen it exchanged for passionate grief. 

"Do not, my dear child," said the^ priest, 
" exercise so violent a control over your feelings ; 
give way to a natural grief. God does not forbid 
us to mourn — rather, He saith. Blessed are the 
mourners — if with our sorrow we but adore His 
holy will ; and He whose submission never man 
equalled, had with it strong crying and tears. I 
would fain see you weep, Isabel." 

" I cannot, father," was the answer ; the words- 
seemed to choke her, and she buried her face in 
her hands. 

Father Gerard spoke of the baroness, of her 
patient life and holy death, of the perfect sub- 
mission of her saintly soul to the loving and 
eternal will of God. " I firmly believe," said he, 
" she is with the saints in glory." 
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Still Isabel was not moved; Father Gerard's 
face grew very sorrowful. 

^^ Isabel," said he, almost immediately, ^^we 
must part ; and it is unlikely we shall ever meet 
again on earth. I am an old man, and it cannot 
be much longer that I can serve my Master in 
this world. Men seek my life : God grant, in 
His great mercy, that I may be suffered to lay it 
down for His sake. My child, over whom I have 
watched for so many years, listen to me for the 
last time : I have warned you before, Isabel, of 
that deadly enemy who tracks your path and lays 
snares for you. Beside your saintly mother's bed 
of sickness, there was not much room for his 
temptations ; but the case is different now, Isabel : 
you are going into scenes of fearful temptation. 
Firm must be your hold on the anchor of the 
cross if you would not fall. Isabel, beware of 
pride." 

Isabel raised her head. ^' My pride would keep 
me from the fall you hint at, father. Isabel de 
Lisle is too proud to be a renegade from the 
faith of her fathers and the traditions of her 
house." 

" Pride keep you close to the faith of the 
lowly Son of Mary ? " answered he. '^ Oh, never ! 
O my child, lay aside that self-reliance, that 
haughty nature, — too proud to mourn, too proud 
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to seek for aid. I would send a little child into 
the strife of life with more confidence than I 
would you," 

" I thank you, father, for your trust in me. 
If I have hitherto been so unfaithful to the re- 
ligion which none can profess without suffering, 
as to warrant you to speak thus with justice, I 
was ignorant of it. You blame me for controlling 
myself; methinks I need it, and such words from 
you on my mother's burial night! " 

Isabel was burning with indignation, 

*^It is the night of our parting, and that for 
ever," rejoined the priest; and he looked up 
where, through the narrow window, he saw the sun 
rising. " Something tells me that my time draws 
near. We must meet once more, Isabel ; but 
then it will be too late for priest to warn. Will 
you not suffer me to speak, even in chiding and 
truth, for the last time ? I cannot speak falsely 
even to comfort you, Isabel, though my heart 
bleeds for you." 

" Forgive me, father," said Isabel, bursting 
into tears ; " forgive me for those sinful words. 1 
know I am unworthy you should speak to me. 
Alas I without you how shall I live, how shall I 
ever struggle against temptation?" And then 
Isabel wept long and deeply. 

The sun had now risen, and Father Gerard was 
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warned he must not linger longer. The parting 
was brief, as partings with those who look not to 
meet again ever must be. Isabel, completely 
subdued, sought her chamber, as soon as Father 
Gerard, bestowing a fervent blessing on his 
children, resumed his disguise, and quitted the 
castle with Rose. 
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CHAPTER V. 

** She waa a vision of delight, 
When first she burst upon my sight." 

Wordsworth. 

Lord Beauville began to grow impatient of his 
long stay at Castle de Lisle, and neither Walter 
nor Isabel was surprised when he informed them 
it was his intention they should both accompany 
him to his house of Apswell Court, situated some 
thirty miles from London. 

*' You must remember that you are my wards, 
by the queen's command," said the Earl, — ^infor- 
mation which both heard in silence. 

Preparations for departure began to be made. 
Walter was really glad, he was weary of the 
gloom and painful associations of his home ; and 
as he was not to be master, he felt it preferable to 
submit to the Earl elsewhere than in his ancestral 
castle. Father Gerard's last advice had been to 
submit in patience, at least for a while, and Walter 
strove to curb the impulses of his fiery nature. 
The squire of Lord Beauville, who was to hold 
Castle de Lisle in safety, was also charged to 
receive the rents. This was a fearful blow to the 
faithful tenantry. Catholic to a man, and many 
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resolved to give up their farms. Among these 
was Master Ford ; for he clearly foresaw that the 
number of fines which he would be liable to for 
non-attendance at the Protestant worship at the 
parish church, and from which, under the new 
government of the estates, he could find no pro- 
tection, would soon ruin him ; and he deemed it 
wisest to employ the little money he possessed in 
starting in some new occupation, whose obscurity 
should form his protection, and where he could 
sometimes enjoy the consolations of his faith; 
and so with his wife and family, which consisted 
of two sons besides his daughter Rose, he resolved 
to go to London. Rose knew that her father's 
circumstances would be greatly impoverished by 
the change, and she bethought herself of ofiering 
to go as serving-maiden to some lady of rank ; 
and having obtained her father's consent, she 
sought Isabel, to ask her advice how best to set 
about finding a situation. She found Mistress 
de Lisle sitting listlessly, as was her wont, over 
her embroidery, and taking not the slightest 
interest in the efforts of Rachel and Mary to 
carry away from the castle all the little articles 
of her own or her mother's which they imagined 
would be a comfort to her. When Rose told her 
errand, Isabel was roused ; she grew indignant at 
the thought of the sufferings of the tenantry, and 
at length she bade Rose wait for her, and quitted 
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the apartment ; and great was the astonishment 
of the Earl, when he heard that Mistress de Lisle 
craved an interview with him. 

She came, she said in her stateliest manner, to 
make a reqnest: could she be allowed to take 
with her two serving- women ? 

^' Well, Mistress Isabel," answered the Earl, 
" it is an attendance beyond your rank ; and I 
fear me our gracious queen, who hears things 
wondrous quickly, would mislike it." 

Isabel coloured with offended pride. '*It is 
not for assumption of higher rank that I ask it, 
my lord, but I can never suffer Bachel, my 
mother's attendant, to leave me, and I would fain 
take under my protection the daughter of our 
trusty tenant, Master Ford ; it is necessary she 
should seek service, and for early friendship's 
sake (she was my playmate), I would have taken 
her with me also." 

"Then let her go with you, by all means," 
said the Earl. " My sister. Lady Anne, will, I 
warrant me, speedily find her a service with some 
lady of her acquaintance, and she can be under 
your protection meanwhile. I would I could 
pleasure you further, fair Isabel." 

But Isabel was in no mood for soft speeches ; 

and without deigning to thank Lord Beauville 

for the part of her request granted, she withdrew. 

Unlike Castle De Lisle, Apswell Court bore 
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every mark of a wealthy owner ; around it were 
spread none of the hills and wooded valleys 
among which the former proudly stood, but the 
flat pasture-land bore signs of luxuriance, herds 
of red deer gambolled in the park, an array of 
noble chargers filled the stable, numerous re- 
tainers were seen in every direction. There was 
no doubt the sun of fortune was shining here, A 
large party of riders have arrived at the stately 
portico, and at the foot of the long flight of 
marble steps which lead into the grand entrance- 
hall. 

" Welcome to Apswell Court, fair Isabel," said 
the Earl ; " I will sufier no other hand than 
mine own to place you within its walls. Be 
assured," he continued, in' a lower tone, "all 
that can be done to supply what you have lost 
will be offered you." 

Isabel bent Jier head, her only acknowledg- 
ment of a speech she deemed an insult ; and with 
a cold and haughty air she ascended the steps 
and advanced into the entrance-hall. There stood 
two ladies ready to receive her : Lady Anne Beau- 
ville, an elderly and formal-looking dame, ad- 
vanced slowly towards her, and ere she had 
reached her (for Isabel stood on the threshold), 
the path was intercepted, and Isabel felt herself 
embraced and her face warmly kissed by two rosy 
lips ; and then releasing her not from her grasp. 
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but looking full into her countenance, Isabel be- 
held a face whose witchery few could withstand. 
The hazel eyes laughed with glee, and in a voice 
of silver sweetness the owner of them said — 

'' Welcome, dear Isabel ; I am so glad you are 
come, — so very glad." 

^' Lady Constance," said Lady Anne, severely, 
^' you strangely forget yourself in your father's 
hall. What must Mistress de Lisle think of 
you?" 

Constance would have taken little heed of this 
remonstrance, had not the surprise and gravity 
written on Isabel's face assured her her conduct 
was not pleasing to her guest : she quickly dis- 
engaged herself, and stood by in silence, while 
Lady Anne with solemnity welcomed Mistress 
de Lisle to her brother's house. Isabel received 
the attention with equal distance, and then pre- 
sented her cousin. 

During this colloquy the Earl and his train 
withdrew; but lingering in the doorway un- 
observed was Walter, who was thus spectator of 
the whole, and marked the loving greeting and 
the cold repulse. Lady Anne now proposed that 
the guests should retire to their apartments : this 
was most gladly acceded to, and Lady Anne, with 
Isabel, quitted the hall, followed by Mary and 
Lady Constance : the latter lingered behind for a 
moment, as if uncertain whether she should 
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come, but Mary's sweet smile drew her to her 
side, Walter watched the whole, and inwardly 
thanked his consin for endeavouring to repair his 
sister's want of courtesy. 

A suite of apartments was assigned to Isabel, 
furnished luxuriously, as was deemed in those 
days. The windows looked out into the park, and 
the green fields in the distance beyond it ; one 
also had a view of the courtyard, where the scene 
was bustling and various. 

The cousins were alone, and Mary, tired witli 
her journey, threw herself upon a couch. Isabel 
seemed insensible of fatigue ; she paced up and 
down the room with impatient steps ; her coif 
Was thrown aside, and her luxuriant black hair 
streamed in masses upon her shoulders. 

" dear Isabel, do take a little rest; I know 
you are very fatigued, you look so pale ; and you 
will fall sick — ^indeed you will." 

" There is no rest for me," said Isabel ; '' 1 am 
not made for prison life, Mary ; oh, how I pine 
already for my own mountain air ! how this flat 
place wearies me ! " 

"Well," said her cousin, "in that I cannot 
agree with you, dear cousin ; it is not so flat as 
Essex, where I have dwelt all my life." 

Isabel made no answer ; but she stopped in her 
walk, and laying her head against the window, 
looked out with the wistful gaze of a caged bird. 
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^^ Isabel," began Mary, ^' did you ever see any 
one so beautiful as Constance Beauville ? " 

" Oh yes ; many more so," said Isabel, in a 
quiet tone. 

^^ Now, Isabel, surely that is impossible, for I 
do believe hers is the fairest form and face in all 
England ; she is a perfect little fairy. I have 
heard it said that there is a look of the Queen 
of Scotland in her face sometimes, and that she 
is certainly like her." 

" The Queen of Scotland is less fair than I have 
ever deemed her, then," said Isabel, scornfully. 

Mary raised herself from the couch. " Dear 
cousin," she said, ^^I crave a favour from you: 
you know how truly I love you ; suffer me to 
speak to you frankly and seriously." 

"Willingly," answered Isabel, in the same 
scornful tone. " What have the times come to 
when Mary Thoresby turns preacher! " 

" Well," said Mary, with unwearied sweetness, 
" since I am so seldom a preacher, it is but fair 
you should listen to me when I do hold forth. I 
would say, then, Isabel, you who are so noble and 
generous in mind, I pray you not to let prejudice 
destroy your peace here. Why should you scorn 
Constance Beauville ? her greeting this day was 
full of affection. How can you gain influence and 
win your way here save by conciliation ? " 

Isabel drew herself to her full height. " Mary 
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Thoresby, do I hear you aright ? — I win my way 
here I I — a prisoner ! — what owe I to those who 
keep me here against my will? Nothing. To 
dwell here patiently is all you can ask of me, 
deprived of friends and of the exercise of my 
religion. I will live in these rooms with Rachel, 
in as retired a way as possible. I do not want 
the hypocritical affection of the Beauville family, 
nor will I stoop to dissemble with them." 

^^I do not ask you to dissemble," returned 
Mary ; " I know well how hard is your lot, how 
much you have to endm^e ; but surely it is not 
right, nor wise, to reject the kindness that is 
offered, however much injustice may be mingled 
with it. And think of Walter also ; he will not 
stand aloof as you do ; and think how necessary 
it is that you and he should act in the same 
manner." 

"Walter," burst forth Isabel, indignantly, 
"may choose his own path, and I pray he may 
not repent it ; but ask me not to share it. It has 
well-nigh maddened me to see at De Lisle Castle 
how he would stoop to Lord Beauville's will. Oh, 
would I were a man, and the Earl should see what 
a De Lisle should, and should not brook 1" 

" You wrong Walter," answered Mary ; " he 
has as noble a spirit as ever breathed in his race ; 
and I am certain it is by the advice of Father 
Gterard he has acted." 
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This name quieted Isabel. She was silent for a 
moment, then said, ^' There is enough of this, 
Mary ; do not let us dispute just when we are 
about to part ; you have done right to speak your 
mind, and now no more. I will act as appears 
best to me." And Isabel left the room to give 
directions to Rachel,'and was, at all events, roused 
by her cousin's remonstrance from her despairing 
mood for the time being. 

Mary felt it was indeed useless to say more, and 
even regretted she had gone so far. Her ad- 
miration for her cousin was so great that, 
though it did not prevent' her from seeing her 
faults, it gave her great faith that the noble spirit 
and sense of right would in time triumph over 
prejudice. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

''But for my sister Isabel, 
The mood of woman who can tell." 

Lord of the Isles. 

" Are you really going, Mary ? " said Walter to 
his cousin, when he met her in the early morning 
of the following day in the gardens of Apswell 
Court, 

" Yes, indeed I must, Walter ; if the escort 
comes, as I think it will, this evening, I must 
bid you all farewell to-morrow." 

" I think," said Walter, " that I will go forth 
and mislead the escort, tell them this is not 
Apswell Court." 

" Ahl " laughed Mary, '' trust the Thoresby wit 
for that, my Lord de Lisle." 

Walter's smile passed away. '' I shall miss you 
so, dear cousin," he said, tenderly. 

"Well," said Mary, cheerfully, " I cannot wish 
that you should not miss me, for a while at least ; 
but I trust shortly matters will look brighter, and 
your sojourn here less tedious." 

" Why must you go so soon, Mary?" 

" My father does not wish me to stay long as 
Earl Beauville's guest ; and besides, he is able 
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just at this moment to send an escort for me, 
whicli is not always in his power, for you know 
we are not the rich Thoresbys now. Walter, I 
have set my heart on your coming to Thoresby 
Hall. I feel certain you are to come some 
day." 

" Yes," said Walter, " I will come, Mary ; I 
promise you I will ; it cannot be so difficult an 
undertaking but that a firm will can compass 
it." 

^^ I suppose you .can hardly tell m« yet how 
you like this place." 

" Yes, I can, Mary," returned he ; " I am very 
wretched ; I do not see how it can be otherwise. 
Lord Beauville's train is thronged by young 
gentlemen of good birth, who hope to win their 
spurs, or gain advancement, from being his at- 
tendants ; but to mix among them, and not to 
forswear the worship of God, is impossible." 

Mary shuddered. " I have heard my father say 
that the licence allowed in noble households, of 
those attached to the court, is fearful." 

" Fearful," answered her cousin, " and loath- 
some ! Brought up as I have been, Mary, at col- 
lege, among learned and holy men, it revolts me 
to hear the coarse and ribald talk that met my 
ear last night." 

" And can you not avoid it in any way ? " 

"Yes, in one, pluming myself on my birth, I 
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can show that I condescend not to mingle with 
those a step below me ; but then, Mary, it will 
be solitude, entire and unbroken." 

" Come, come, Walter," said Mary, ^' be like a 
brave knight and good Christian, and fight man- 
fully. You want not me to preach to you, after 
all the lore you heard at Rheims ; but I heard it 
Once said, that when Grod sends trials thick on us. 
He treats us as a general does his most trusty 
soldiers, — ^he puts them in the dangerous parts." 

"You say truly, Mary," exclaimed Walter, 
with brightening tone and manner, " and I will 
fight my best, and not be a coward in the battle. 
This is the last complaint I will make, and as 
you are going away, Mary, I shall have no 
opportunity." 

" So you only desired my stay that you might 
grumble to me, most noble baron ;" and both the 
cousins laughed merrily. 

In the very midst of their mirth, turning round 
a corner in the walk, came upon them the Lady 
Constance, fresh and beautiful as the roses she 
carried in her hand. She blushed, and curtseying 
with grace, almost stateliness, said '' she was 
sorry to interrupt them," and would have passed 
on, but Mary prevented her. 

" I depart to-morrow. Lady Constance," said 
she, pleasantly, " and I shall feel as if I knew 
nothing of one who is to be my cousin's friend." 
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Constance being nothing loath, the three con- 
tinued their walk together, and blithely ran 
their tongues, aa they discussed the various 
amusements of the day, keeping carefully away 
from the dangerous topics of religion or court 
news. 

" I fear you will find Apswell Court a very dull 
residence,'* said Lady Constance to Walter ; " for 
since my brother went abroad, and my father is so 
much at court, it has grown quite different from 
what it used to be. We had merry days when 
Regnier was at home." 

^^ Viscount Regnier is your only brother, I 
think," said Mary. 

^^ My half-brother," replied Constance. ^^ We 
are both our mother's only children.'* And then, 
quickly, as if anxious to change the subject, she 
exclaimed, " Mistress Thoresby, I do so envy you 
one thing." 

"What is that?" inquired Mary, with a 
smile. 

" That sweet-looking serving-maiden of yours ; 
I have never been able to get one I liked." 

" I should be truly glad if you would have this 
one, then," returned Mary ; and she hastened to 
explain that Rose did not belong to her. *^ I 
travelled without an attendant," she said, " to 
De Lisle Castle ; and as for Rose, I believe this 
very day Lady Anne will be besought to find a 
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service for her, since Rachel, the elderly one, is 
to attend upon my cousin." 

"Then it is* settled at once," said Constance, 
eagerly, " I am so glad ; will you send her to 
me presently, Mistress Thoresby, and I will 
arrange the wage with her, and other matters, and 
(as soon as suits Mistress de Lisle's convenience) 
she can enter on her attendance ? But I hear 
sounds that announce the dinner-hour ; is it in- 
deed ten of the clock ? I thought it not so late." 

Lady Constance departed. Mary gazed after 
her for a moment, and exclaimed, '' How very 
lovely she is 1 " She turned to her cousin again, 
"but Walter's eyes were fixed on the path Constance 
had taken, with so riveted a gaze as startled 
Mary. 

" Lovely! " he said ; "methinks I never saw 
aught so fair on earth." 

Mary sighed to herself as she left him, and went 
towards^e house, " Is this to be his trial, poor 
boy ? It is most cruel if Lord Beauville keeps 
him here in inaction, with nothing to think of but 
that witching face." 

Mary informed Isabel of the good prospect 
which had offered itself for Rose. To her astonish- 
ment her cousin was mightily displeased. 

" I would have spoken about her myself to 
Lady Anne, had I been allowed the time." 

" But, Isabel," said Mary, " what could Lady 
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Anne procure for her better than to wait on Lai 
Constance, and to stay in the same castle wit 
you and Rachel, too ? " 

^^ Well, well," said Isabel, " it is arrange^ 
now, of course ; I would not so have chosen, a^ 
I said, and there has been too much hurry." 

When Rose heard what her future destination 
was to be, she was delighted. ^ ' Not to have to leave 
the house you are in, Mistress Isabel," said she, 
"and to wait on that lovely Lady Constance, 
who looks so meek and gentle, I am happy, 
indeed." 

Isabel's face clouded over, and she expressed 
no opinion either of satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction. 

When Mary took leave, Isabel melted for the 
moment, and held her fast in her embrace. 

" Forgive me, Mary," she whispered; " I have 
tried your patience sorely, I know." 

Mary kissed her fondly, as she assured her of 
her love and sympathy ; and with fervent hopes 
that they should meet again ere long, they parted. 

Walter put her on her horse. 

" Farewell, dear cousin," said he ; " Heaven 
bless you for all your goodness and comfort." 

" You must come to Thoresby, .Walter. Now 
promise me you will." 

" Yes, I promise," said Walter. His last words 
were, " I will come to Thoresby." 
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Mary rode out of Apswell Court; Walter stood 
on the steps watching her, and Isabel, from her 
window, foUowed her with wistful eyes. So they 
parted. When and how shall they meet again ? 

The time passed heavily at Apswell Court, after 
the departure of the cheerful and peace-making 
Mary, Isabel, true to her resolution, confined 
herself entirely to her own apartments, only ap- 
pearing at dinner and supper, and then studiously 
avoided joining in the merriment that generally 
went on. Very often she took her meals in her 
own rooms. Lady Anne considered her conduct 
insulting, and showed it by taking no further 
notice of her than a slight and stiff bend of her 
head, morning and evening, which was as stiffly 
responded to on Isabel's part. Constance, kept 
at a stately distance by Isabel, naturally grew 
cold in her manner, though her kind heart felt for, 
and made excuses in behalf of Isabel, pitying her 
loneliness, and the heavy afflictions she had 
gone through. Constance had never known her 
own mother, who had died in giving her birth. 
One of the strongest feelings of her nature was 
her love for the mother she had never seen, 
and many were the tears she shed over the beau- 
tiful but sad-looking portrait of the Lady Con- 
stance Courtenay, Countess of Beauville, which 
hung in the long gallery. She could the better 
pity Isabel, who had known the sweetness of a 
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mother's love, and lost it for ever. Lord 
Beauville treated Isabel with studied indif- 
ference, and this galled her. She would rather 
have met with resistance, and would willingly 
have measured her strength of will with that of 
her guardian. She was never required, as she 
had expected, to attend the prayers and sermons 
in the chapel ; neither did Master Gregory Old- 
castle ever approach to entertain her with godly 
discourse on the errors of papacy ; in truth, the 
haughty bearing of Mistress de Lisle kept the 
chaplain in too great awe of her to make such an 
attempt. 

It may seem strange that so proud and stub- 
born a character as Isabel could have grown up 
under the teaching of the meek and saintly 
Alice de Lisle ; but Isabel's strongest element was 
her affection — an affection apt to expend itself 
on one object, and with the true selfishness of 
all fiery passions, on an object which must be 
dependent upon her. Lady de Lisle was all in all 
to Isabel; her pleasure was hers; she lived but in 
her presence, and she proudly felt she was to her 
mother solace and counsellor, nurse and pro- 
tector ; and yet Isabel's love, though it bore the 
aspect of the most unselfish devotion, was selfish. 
She could bear no other object to attract her 
Daother's notice, or that she should lean on other 
^d than hers. In De Lisle Castle, Isabel had 
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ruled with undivided sway ; no one dared gain- 
Bay her will ; and Isabel, who was most noble 
and just in her dealings with inferiors, never 
gave real cause of complaint Thas her faults 
grew up unchecked and unnoticed, save, indeed, 
by Father Gterard, but he, in his few and hurried 
yisits to the castle, had little opportunity to do 
more than warn her solemnly ; and the warnings 
were ever received in the same way, with self- 
defence, broken down at last into violent grief, 
which passed away and left no trace behind ; rather 
Isabel secretly consoled herself with thinking, that 
Father Gerard was so severe to himself he had no 
mercy for others, and misjudged her harshly. 

And so Isabel went on in self-deceit, deeming 
that her present conduct showed fitting respect to 
her condition, and was a protest against injustice. 

After Mary's departure, Walter sought his 
sister, and with a patience very hard for one of 
his impulsive nature to attain, he strove to break 
down the sort of barrier that had arisen between 
them. He thought he had succeeded. Isabel's 
sternness relaxed, and the love that was really in 
her heart for her brother began to show itself; 
but there was one condition, Walter must join 
with her in the line she took towards the Beauville 
family ; and Walter would not. With an impul- 
siveness and a guilelessness which made him a boy 
for his years, Walter had a keen perception of 
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right and wrong ; his training, so diflferent from 
that of his sister, had taught him to submit to 
lawful authority, and he knew Lord Beauville 
had not at present exercised his authority beyond 
its lawful limits. He told Isabel so, and she 
drew back into her stately distance, and treated 
him at once as joining in the league against her. 
Poor Walter wandered disconsolately about, 
and heartily wished himself back at Rheims, 
with the hardest day's work before him he had 
ever performed, rather than have to drag through 
these tedious hours at Apswell Court, 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" Her love to him, 
Before a spark of his grew dim." 

Willis. 

Master Gregory Oldcastle, although he did 
not dare to broach the subject to Isabel, had not 
any fear of Walter, and was very desirous of 
proving to him the utter corruption and horrors 
of the Church of Rome. Walter did not shrink 
from the encounters, and indeed rather enjoyed 
them ; and when they had taken place two or 
three times, there was no doubt he had reason to 
do so, for Lord Beauville desired Constance should 
be present, and hear how well Master Oldcastle 
could defend his cause ; and so oftentimes Con- 
stance, attended by Rose Ford, sat in the garden 
at her work while Master Gregory and Walter 
recommenced the strife. Walter's whole spirit 
was thrown into his argument ; he was well in- 
structed in controversy, and possessed great 
natural clearness and eloquence. Many a peal 
of laughter would the discomfiture of Master 
Oldcastle elicit from Constance. At other times 
she would lean forward, her whole attention ab- 
sorbed in the contest, her embroidery falling from 
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her hands, her eyes fixed on Walter, who stood, 
a picture of energy and vigour, tossing back the 
dark locks from his brow, his eyes radiant with 
light and eagerness, and his face in one glow ; 
and she felt that from his heart flowed every word 
of his gallant defence of his holy faith. It was 
no task learnt by heart, as Master Gregory's 
(albeit he grew heated enough on the subject) 
appeared to be. 

Often after these contests. Lady Constance 
would call on Walter to explain some point she 
had not understood, or to translate some Latin 
quotation ; for the little lady was not to be num- 
bered among the learned ladies of her day, and 
her awe of Isabel was sensibly increased by finding 
she understood both Latin and Greek. It may 
naturally be supposed that these conversations 
generally wandered from theology to lighter 
subjects. Constance loved to hear of Walter's 
college life, of his studies, his emulation-there for 
fame, and the pleasures and frolics which he had 
shared with his companions; and in return, 
Constance related anecdotes of her childhood, 
great part of which had been spent within the 
atmosphere of the court. She knew all the men 
whose names were then great in the world ; and 
she could describe many a brilliant pageant and 
royal progress : in such converse hours slipped 
away. Neither the Earl nor Lady Anne inter- 
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fered in this intercourse ; the latter left her niece 
to do as she listed in this as in all her other 
pursuits; while the former did all he could to 
encourage it. Whenever Lady Constance rode 
forth, Walter was sent to the side of her palfrey ; 
he sat by her side at supper; he became her 
regular escort wherever she went; and so the days 
went by of the bright summer at Apswell Court. 
But the time did not hang heavily now on Walter's 
hands : all day long he was occupied either in 
contriving something for her pleasure or in 
her society. At night his dreams were of her. 
Walter loved vnith all the vehemence of his youth 
and all the strength of his nature; his life became 
wrapped up in her. He made an idol, and fell 
down and adored it. For some time he never 
wondered whether his love was returned. In 
itself it was happiness enough ; and when the 
longing to be loved again did come, Walter 
feared to speak lest he should break the spell. 
Was Constance unconscious of the love she had 
inspired? She was court-bred; young as she 
was, she had imbibed some of the poison of 
that hollow worldliness which pervaded those of 
the Tudor sovereigns above all other courts. She 
had learnt how cheaply love, and truth, and honour 
were held ; and for some time Constance trifled 
on, forgetting in the amusement of the hour the 
misery she might be bringing on Walter; but 

E 
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there was too mncli that was generous and good 
in Constance's soul for this frivolity to last ; the 
nobleness of the heart that was cast at her feet 
grew daily upon her, and Constance loved, not 
with the idolatry she received, but warmly, deeply, 
and sincerely Constance loved. 

Lord Beauville had gone to coiu4;, and their 
love was yet unspoken, though each knew well 
the other's secret, and rejoiced in the know- 
ledge. 

Isabel now withdrew entirely from the society 
of the Lady Beauvilles ; she could not endure to 
see her brother tamely and blindly yielding him- 
self a dupe to Lord Beauville's schemes, for she 
doubted not that the Earl allowed his daughter 
to give encouragement to her brother only to let 
him have the mortification of being refused; for 
to allow his only and beautiful daughter, who 
might ally herself to the highest houses in the 
kingdom, to marry the penniless and proscribed 
Baron de Lisle, was impossible. She dared not 
remonstrate with Walter, for the distance be- 
tween them was too great now. She sighed over 
the estrangement, without being conscious she 
had caused it. 

"It is as I foresaw," mused she : " he would 
not take my counsel, would not lean on me, and 
this is the result.", 

The Earl came home somewhat unexpectedly ; 
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and as he sat at supper that night, he seemed dis* 
inclined for conyersation, but liis glance passed 
often from Constance to Walter and from Walter 
to Constance, till the former felt embarrassed. 
When alone that night, Walter determined the 
following day he would tell his storj- of his love 
for Constance to Lord Beauville. He was not 
utterly blind to the possibility of a refusal ; but 
when he reflected on the evident encouragei^ient 
the Earl had given to hopes he must have known 
but too likely to spring up, his courage rose. 
Walter was sanguine, and lovers look not beyond 
the present; he went to sleep, to dream of 
Constance. 

At an early hour the following day, while 
Walter was deliberating what would be the best 
time for him to seek Lord Beauville, he was 
summoned to the EarL He found him in his 
private cabinet, employed in writing, and sur- 
rounded with papersi and letters, for he had a 
heavy charge of state affairs, a great share of the 
queen's confidence. 

^^ Ah, Walter," said he, turning round so as to 
face him, " I desire some converse with you. 
Dost know thou hast been here fuU six 
months ? " 

Walter started. "Is it, indeed, so long?" 
said he, as he remembered that spring had indeed 
passed into summer, and summer begun to yield 
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to autumn, and it had seemed one short day to 
him, who had so sighed over the loneliness and 
tedium of the first few weeks. 

" It is too long since your mother's death," 
answered the Earl, " for you to be able longer to 
plead that excuse for retirement from court ; you 
must now present yourself before the queen, and 
endeavour to win her favour." 

" But can I appear before her in my own title, 
my lord ? " 

'' Most certainly you can ; you have now only 
to come forward, and by swearing fealty to 
Elizabeth, you can hold both your title and 
estates." 

'' Swear fealty 1 " answered Walter ; " if that 
is all that is required, I am willing and ready to 
make all the reasonable submission that a sove- 
reign can require of a subject ; but I had deemed 
far more was asked than this." 

^^ When I say swear fealty," said the Earl, " I 
do not mean saying the oath with your lips, but 
ranging yourself among those faithful followers 
who abjure all that can hinder their devotion to 
their queen. Those who hold an Italian prince 
as greater than an English-born sovereign, are 
no true and loyal subjects." 

**I understand you not, my lord. In all 
temporal matters I will serve Elizabeth Tudor ; 
but I will never forswear my religion, and con- 
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fess that the keys given to an apostle long ages 
ago are now fallen into a woman's hands." 

Walter drew himself up when he spoke ; he 
was arming himself as if for a contest witli Master 
Gregory. The Earl fixed his keen eyes upon liini. 

" I had deemed differently, "Walter de Lisle ; 
observing, as I have done, certain passages be twee n 
you and the Lady Constance. Dost mean me to 
understand," continued he, his voice growing 
hoarse with anger, " that to trifle away thy time, 
thou hast dared to act the suitor to a daughter of 
mine?" 

" Lord Beauville," he answered, *^ this very day 
I would have sought you to tell my tale. I 
love the Lady Constance with my whole heart 
and soul ; the very earth she treads upon is dear 
to me." 

A momentary expression of anguish passed 
over the Earl's face ; but he answered, ^^ I do not 
perceive your meaning ; what proposals had you 
to make, if you intended to seek the hand of 
Lady Constance Beauville ? " 

Walter raised his head proudly. " My lord, a 
De Lisle might wed with the noblest house in 
Europe, and bring no stain on their escutcheon. 
You know well the injustice of the law which 
deprives me of my inheritance ; give me Con- 
stance for my wife, and let us seek a foreign 
court, where my rank will be recognised." 
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" I would sooner see her dead at my feet 
than send her an exile to a foreign court No, 
Walter ; there is but one path — take your place, 
as it is offered you, among the peers of England ; 
an alliance with this house would not prejudice 
you in the eyes of Elizabeth, and, believe me, to 
no man on earth would I sooner conmiit my 
child. To-night you shall see Constance, for it 
is but fair that you should learn whether you 
have won her favour. I am no tyrant ; Constance 
shall marry the man she loves, for I know my 
child will love no one who is not noble, true, and 
fitting for her alliance. I return to court in three 
days : ere then I must receive your answer, for, 
save as the accepted suitor of my daughter, with 
your present feelings, Apswell Court is no fitting 
place for you." 

Soon after Walter had quitted the apartment, 
the Lady Constance was summoned thither, and 
remained for a considerable time alone with her 
father. Meanwhile Walter spent the day wander- 
ing restlessly about and counting the hours ere 
he could see Constance. He was not cast down ; 
lover-like, he put all his trust in Constance. 
" She shall marry the man she loves," rang in 
his ears. " If she loves me, he cannot refuse, 
he cannot part us ; " and Walter had not much 
uncertainty. He believed Constance, as the type 
of all womanly perfection, incapable of trifling ; 
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and Walter's nature, like all true ones, was full 
of trust in others. 

The short autumn evening was closing in, the 
gorgeous hues of the sunset yet floated in the sky, 
and on the distant horizon the moon was rising, 
when Walter and Constance met beneath the 
shade of the trees of Apswell Court. What needs 
it to linger on that meeting ? Then was whis- 
pered the story that, though so very old, is still 
ever new, as the world goes on. They loved 
each other, and in the first bliss of the acknow- 
ledgment the fature was forgotten. 

" Constance, my own," said Walter at last, 
" have you seen the Earl, and do you know what 
passed between him and me this morning'? " 

" Yes," she whispered, drawing closer to her 
lover ; " he told me all, and bade me come hither 
this evening." 

" He cannot mean the cruelty he threatened," 
said Walter; ^*he will not part us now, my 
Constance ? " 

" Dear Walter, my father is very firm ; I fear 
me, if you will not comply with his conditions " 
she hesitated. 

" But, sweet Constance, he has not, then, told 
you all : you would not honour me with your love 
if I were a recreant to honour and faith ? " 

" But, Walter, listen," said Constance, sweetly. 
^*I know the court, and you do not; there 
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are hundreds there Catholics in heart, though 
Protestants in outward seeming. Nay, am I not 
nearly that myself, for your eloquence has well 
nigh converted me ? " 

" Has it, dearest ?" answered he; " then surely 
there is no reason why we should not cast our 
lot together, and seek a land where we may 
worship God in peace, and wait for brighter days 
to dawn over this unhappy land." 

" Alas ! " said she, sadly ; " I know my father 
too well ; his word once passed, will not be broken. 
And consider, Walter, the disgrace and ruin it 
would bring on him. The queen would banish 
him at once, perhaps do even worse. Oh no, 
Walter ; it is we who must submit." 

^^ But Constance cannot ask me to stoop to 
dishonour ? " 

"Dearest, it is not dishonour. Surely the 
prisoner who feigned in order to outwit his jailer, 
and escaped, would be fullyjustified ; and England 
now is one great prison, where we dare not say 
or do as we list, but as pleasures the queen. 
Walter, you have such wild notions," continued 
she, looking playfully up at him, " fit only for 
the times of the crusades ; this is what half the 
world does now, why should you scruple? " 

"If it were lawful, my Constance, we should 
not see half the nobility of England exiled from 
the court, fined, imprisoned, and in constant suf- 
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fering. Men are not so in love with all this as 
not gladly to escape from it, if conscience per- 
mitted. No, Constance, my beloved, do not urge 
me to do that which you would yourself hereafter 
despise me for." 

Constance endeavoiu'ed to disengage herself 
from the close embrace in which she was held. 

" It is timewe part, then," said she, as haughtily 
as she could. 

" Constance, you will not leave me in anger ? " 

^^ I have tarried too long," said she. " It is 
not a maiden's part to be rejected ; you count a 
sacrifice of feeling too great to win my hand." 

^^ Constance, have you no mercy? " said he, in 
a tone of anguish; " it is my honour and my faith 
that stand between us." 

" No, no," said she, " it is not so ; let me go, 
Walter ; choose quickly between \ay love and 
happiness, and the vision of honour you conjure 
up. I will never disobey my father. Seek me 
as he bade you, or seek me not at all. We part 
for ever." 

She was gone. 

He watched the flutter of her white dress along 
the terrace. He saw her lean on Kose, who had 
been waiting at a distance. He saw her gather 
the flowers as she went along, and those she mis- 
liked she cast down at her feet. She stood for 
an instant on the steps, and the moonlight cast an 
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unearthly radiance on" her snowy robe and golden 
hair. She looked like some vision from fairy- 
land, as she disappeared within the house. He 
followed the path her tiny feet had trodden ; he 
picked up those scattered leaves of autumn roses, 
and laid them next his heart, and then he went 
to his own chamber, went to the struggle with 
himself for life or death. The breeze whistled 
blithely by that cool bright evening ; the round 
of life went on, but though mortal eyes saw them 
not, and mortal ears heard them not, intent upon 
the scene, bent the gaze of heavenly intelligences, 
and keenly they listened to every sigh and groan 
that burst from that aching heart in Walter de 
Lisle's lonely chamber. 

Differently, in truth, was that night spent by 
the betrothed. Constance never entertained the 
thought of Idsing her lover. She was flushed 
with triumph, she had performed her father's 
behest— Tesisted Walter's arguments, and she 
did not doubt the next day would bring him a 
captive to her feet, and she pictured to herself 
bright visions — ^how the Baroness de Lisle would 
comport herself in the proud court of Elizabeth, 
how rapidly Walter would advance in favour and 
trust, and how, through it all, she would be the 
star that led him on, the best cherished of that 
noble heart. 

The light in her eye, and the smile that sat 
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on her lip, reassured her father that victory was 
secure, so that though Walter was missed from 
the supper-table, he did not feel anxious. 

No, Walter did not sup that night, neither 
when the weary inhabitants of the house sought 
their beds did he follow the example. Constance 
slept soundly, smiling in her sleep. 

On the ground, fighting with his anguish, lay 
Walter de Lisle ; close beside was the invisible 
tempter, busy at his work. 

** But for a little time," he whispered. ^^ Eliza- 
beth must ere long recognise the rights of her 
Catholic subjects, and queens do not live for ever. 
Can you not even secretly serve your party by 
your influence ? Deceit, oh I call it not by that 
name, it is not that ; it is understood by every- 
body in these days, when religion has changed 
with each Tudor that has sat on the throne ; it 
is only a scruple of yours thus to relinquish all 
the sweetness of life. What will life be without 
her ? " And then, in glowing colours, he painted 
the future with Constance, and in hues that made 
the heart shrink back — the future without her ! 
Walter half yielded; he began to form plans, 
how much he would give up ; he would see Lord 
Beauville again, would argue it with him once 
more. He would show Constance his meaning 
more clearly. It was a fearful crisis in Walter's 
life; but in the darkest hour we are not left 
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alone, and if the tempter were on the one side, 

an angel, in glorious array, was on the other, 

strengthening, pleading, bringing back by-gone 

memories of innocent and happy days. The eyes 

of angels and saints were bent upon that lonely 

boy, and in the courts of heaven there went up 

many a prayer for him from the white-robed 

throng. On earth, too, in the vigil he was wont 

to keep. Father Mordaunt prayed in the chapel 

of the college at Rheims, and impelled by a 

sudden memory of the boy he had loved so much, 

he prayed especially for Walter. Walter at last 

fell asleep, still lying on the ground, and he 

dreamt strangely and confusedly. He was back 

at Rheims in the old chapel : there was a figure 

all in white ; he could not see who it was ; yes, 

it showed his mother's face, and vanished slowly 

away ; then again, he too was clothed in white, 

he was to serve Father Mordaunt's mass, but the 

chapel seemed to move about in a marvellous 

manner. The falling of some heavy weight woke 

him up ; he awoke saying aloud, " JS'e 7ws indu- 

cos in tentationem^ sed libera 7ios a modoy 



Note, — "But if such person or child so passing, or sent, shall 
ftfter become conformable and obedient to the laws of the 
Church, and shall repair to church, and continue in such con- 
formity, he shall, during such term as he shaU so continue, 
b« discharged of every such disability and incapacity.*' — BurrCs 
^^cci^9%aUical Law. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

** But there are some Lutheran baits, by which the devil pro- 
pagates his kingdom and inveigles many in your speare. What 
are they ? Gold, glory, delights, pleasures : contemn them. 
For what else are they than the scum of the earth, a hoarse air, 
a feast of the worms, specious dunghills ? Despise them. Christ 
is full ; He will feed us ; He is King who will honour us : He is 
rich who ynll endow us with all felicity." — Edmund Campian. 

Very early the following morning, Walter went 
out. He roused the slumbering porter, and 
passed through the gates, and in a few minutes 
reached the high road. The sun was hardly risen, 
and the air was keen, and refreshed him as it 
blew on his aching brow and fevered cheeks. His 
mind was in a very tumult. Every sudden 
passion contended fiercely within, and the long 
warfare of the night seemed only to rage more 
wildly. Spirits, good and evil, still battled 
round him. He took no heed of surrounding ob- 
jects, and was unconscious that a rough-looking 
peasant who had advanced towards him from the 
opposite quarter, had been scanning his features 
with the utmost interest. He started when the 
man spoke. 

" God save your honour, may this be the way 
to Apswell Court ? " 
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" It is hard by," said Walter ; " but you keep 
early hours, my friend, and I doubt me whether 
you will find the porter willing to attend to 

you." 

" Perhaps," answered the man, " your honour 
would condescend to tell me if there is a young 
nobleman called De Lisle tarrying at the court?" 

" You speak with him," said Walter, hastily, 
forgetting in his surprise the caution of the 
times. 

The peasant bowed, and taking a letter from 
his vest, presented it to Walter. 

The handwriting, which was a female one, was 
unknown to him ; he eagerly opened it and turned 
to the signature ; it was from Amy Travers — ^his 
mother's dear and early friend. " I cannot bring 
myself to believe," she wrote, "that so many 
letters of mine addressed to you, could remain 
unanswered if they have reached you, and I 
therefore despatch this by a trusty messenger, 
who will deliver it into the hands of none save 
yourself. 

"We are at Morris House, not seven miles 
distant, and greatly do I desire to see you, for the 
child of my well-loved Alice, and the companion 
of my boys, is ever dear to my heart. ^ We tarry 
here not much longer; come without delay, I 
beseech you." 

Walter's present mood was a ripe one for indig- 
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nation ; to have his letters intercepted, as he now 
well understood they were, was an insult he could 
not brook. He turned to retrace his* steps to 
Apswell Court, and perceived the messenger 
awaiting an answer. 

" Did you divine 'twas I when you met me ? " 
demanded he. 

" Yes, my lord ; an' it please you, these are 
times when a man's eyes had need to be sharp. I 
am an old servant in the Travers family, and well 
knew I the late Baron and Baroness de Lisle, — 
Grodrest their souls ! — and I traced the likeness in 
your face, my lord, as I came near you, and 
I thought some good angel had sent you thus 
early in my way, for it would have been a hard 
business at the court, I reckon." 

" I might as well be a prisoner, at once," said 
Walter, angrily, to himself; " I will let Lord 
BeauvUle see how far I can be schooled." 

"Return to Lady Travers," said he, aloud, 
" and say I will be with her anon. I thank thee, 
friend, for the service thou hast done me ; " and 
Walter oJBFered all the money he had about him 
for the messenger's acceptance, but it was sturdily 
refused, and the man set out with all speed on 
his journey home, while Walter returned to 
Apswell Court. 

It created no surprise among the grooms when 
Walter ordered his horse and rode out, for he was 
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frequently accustomed to do so at that hour. 
Walter rode quickly, and he was glad, in the 
rapid motion, to lose some sense of the aching 
thoughts that had filled his mind. He was very 
pleased at the prospect of his visit; the name of 
Amy Travers had been mentioned in that one 
memorable conversation with his mother, and the 
thought of seeing old friends who knew nothing 
of his present struggle, and would take him away 
from it, as it were, comforted him ; and the delay 
of the hour of decision delighted him, as it ever 
does, when we want to make our will and God's 
will agree together. 

Warm was the greeting from Sir John Travers, 
while his lady clasped Walter in her arms as 
though he had been her own child. 

"Iwillleaveyoualone," said Sir John, smiling, 
"for I know you have much to say;" and he 
quitted the room. 

There was no trace of early beauty left on the 
pale, worn face of Lady Travers, only the sweet- 
ness or placid calm of a spirit resigned amidst 
privations, content amidst trials. 

Neither of Walter's college companions was 
there. Basil was at Eome, about to receive 
priest's orders, and William was at the usual 
residence of the family. 

" But we," said Lady Travers, " are frequently 
obliged to change our residence to escape from the 
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spying whichL is carried on. Truly, our homes are 
no longer our own. We are impoverished, too, 
with the heavy fines that are laid on us. We have 
had to dismiss many of our servants, and 
William," continued she, " hath to labour hard in 
looking over the estates." 

" What are these fines ? " inquired Walter ; " I 
feel as if I were ignorant of all that goes on 
now." 

" Every Sunday we do not go to church, we are 
fined twelve marks each person; then, by another 
Act, every month twenty marks, and if it can be 
proved that we are absent twelve months, then it 
is two hundred pounds; and you can therefore 
well imagine it becomes necessary for us to move 
from place to place, that it may be impossible to 
prove this. Nay, you would hardly credit it, 
Walter, but some months since I fell grievously 
sick, and was likely to die ; my husband was 
Bmnmoned to pay the fine, and he pleaded my 
sickness, but they answered I was a recusant ; 
and, according to law, all sickness among them 
is reckoned as rebellion against the queen's 
majesty." 

Lady Travers pronounced her last sentence 

with so comical a tone, that Walter could not 

forbear smiling, although there was no mirth in 

his heart 

**Well," continued she, ^*we bear it with 

p 
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tolerable cheerfulness for the present, and I, for 
one, would not change with the queen on her 
throne ; but enough of myself. My dear Walter, 
let me hear somewhat how you have fared since 
you left Castle de Lisle. Ah ! you will believe 
me how I sorrowed for you when I heard that she 
was gone, the meek and holy Alice ; but it was at 
the time of my sickness, and I could not write ; 
indeed, I thought that I should follow her speedily, 
but so God willed it not. And what of Isabel? 
and how fare you with the Beauvilles ? and how 
do you plan for the future ? " 

Poor Walter ! -Dissimulation was very foreign 
to his nature. The interest and affection that 
Lady Travers lavished on him touched him deeply ; 
he longed to tell her all, and yet he could not. 
Had he resolved to sacrifice Constance, he could 
have thrown himself, as it were, on a mother's 
sympathy, and told her all his grief; but the fiery 
struggle, the half-formed sin was no fit hearing 
for her, who met sacrifices with smiles, who 
counted losses but gains. She saw the reserve 
quickly, for, indeed, Walter was confused, almost 
incoherent ; and after a few attempts to break it 
down, she changed the subject, and began to talk 
of Basil, of Rheims, and of Father Mordaunt. 
No, this did not succeed. Walter inwardly writhed 
under it, and could scarcely retain his composure. 
Lady Travers felt perplexed and alarmed, and 
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breathed a secret, wordless prayer, that the child 
of her loved fi-iend might not depart from them 
unconsoled. 

The door opened at this moment, and her 
husband entered, accompanied hj another gentle- 
man, whose dress was dirty and travel-stained. 
His riding-hat he removed as he entered, and 
thus displayed a head and face that, once seen, 
could never be forgotten ; the face was oval, but 
the forehead broad and open, and the auburn 
hair cut short showed the temples ; the chin was 
pointed, and the short moustache and beard were 
of the same colour as the hair ; the nose aquiline ; 
and the general expression of the face one of 
extreme calmness ; and while the eagle-glance of 
the deep-set eyes told of the fire of genius and 
the ardent soul within, the lines traced on the 
face spoke of many an inward conflict, of hard 
study, of wearing thought, and of mastery over 
self. As Lady Travers's eyes fell on him, she 
uttered almost a cry of delight, and going forward, 
knelt for a moment to receive a blessing. Walter, 
who drew back into the shade, yet could not take 
his eyes from the stranger's face ; and now that 
he smiled as he warmly greeted Lady Travers, 
there was something inexpressibly winning in the 
countenance which the smile lighted up so radi- 
antly. At the same moment, while conversing 
with Sir John and his lady, and answering some 
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eager inquiries of the latter, his eye perceived and 
scanned Walter with a searching glance. At last 
Lady Travers turned round and exclaimed — 

" Come forward, Walter ; here is a pleasure for 
you we did not indeed foresee. Father, this is 
Walter, Baron de Lisle; and, Walter, you see 
before you Father Campian." 

Walter felt overpowered at the knowledge that 
he was in the presence of that renowned man, 
whose name was known throughout Europe, and 
who had been looked upon by the students of 
Rheims as a hero. Yes, he really saw before 
him the " Flower of Oxford" and the ^' Gem of 
Christendom " (titles which were both given to 
Father Campian) ; he saw before him the man 
who, having gained all the honours of the univer- 
sity, and taken deacon's orders in the Established 
Church, had cast away all worldly advantages, 
crowds of friends, prospects of advancement, that 
he might enter witliin the proscribed and perse- 
cuted Church of Christ; the man of brilliant 
genius and profound learning, who had quitted the 
ooUege of Douay to learn humility and abnegation 
in the noviciate of the Jesuits. Made a priest, 
he was ^nt to the mission in Bohemia, and from 
thence, but a few months back, to England, to a 
prospect of speedy martyrdom in his native land, 
^— liur his power of winning the souls of others 
HM wibounded^ Already England was ringing 
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with the sound of his " Challenge to the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge ; " and the 
" Pope's Champion," as he was named by both 
friend and foe, was not likely long to escape the 
vengeance of Elizabeth, 

But while we have been describing him, Cam- 
pian had passed his arm affectionately within that 
of Walter. 

" I am so truly glad to see you," he said. " On 
my way back to England I tarried a while at 
Eheims, and Father Mordaunt spoke of you, and 
commended you to my good offices, should I 
meet with you. Indeed," said Campian, turn- 
ing to Sir John, " I think, if it had not been 
for my visit to Rheims, I should not have come 
hither." 

"Why, father," answered Sir John Travers, 
with a smile, " I should not have thought you 
needed much persuasion." 

" Yes," replied the priest ; " I was loth to leave 
Bohemia, where so many are lost in the snares 
of heresy, but good Father Mordaunt had an 
answer to every argument I could bring forward." 

" What said he ? " 

" Father," he said, " whatever you did there 
may be done by others, one or more, of your 
order. Secondly, you owe more duty to England 
than to Bohemia, and to London than to Prague ; 
though I am glad you have made some recom- 
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pense to that country for the old wound it received 
from us in WicklifTs time, from whom the Hus- 
sites of Bohemia learnt their heresies. Thirdly, 
the recovery of one soul from heresy is worth all 
your pains, as I hope you will gain many ; because 
the harvest is both more plentiftil and more ripe 
with us than in those parts. Finally, the reward 
may be greater ; for you may be martyred for it 
at home, which you cannot easily obtain there."* 
At these last words, Walter almost shuddered. 
^^ So you may suppose I was satisfied," continued 
Father Campian, without appearing to observe 
his emotion. 

" Father," exclaimed Lady Travers, "you must 
want some refreshment and rest ; and you, too, 
Walter. You can stay with us this night, can 
you not?" said she, addressing the latter. 

" Oh no," replied Walter, starting; " I must, 
indeed, be home ere nightfall." 

" Well," rejoined Campian, " that is some way 
off yet, and so if you, my Lady Travers, like a 
good housewife, will prepare our repast, De Lisle 
and I will confer together for a short space." 

*^ I have also matters to attend to," said Sir 
John ; and, followed by his wife, he quitted the 
apartment. Walter and the priest were alone. 

" I am truly glad," said Campian, "this chance, 
if chance we may call it, hath brought us toge- 

* Challoner. 
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ther, my son, I have heard of you, and you have 
not been absent from my thoughts nor my poor 
prayers; but I knew not how to gain access to 
you. Your position must be a most difficult one. 
What proposes Lord Beauville for your future ? " 

Walter stammered something about nothing 
being yet decided ; Lord Beauville was very kind 
and good. The enemy was hard at work. Never 
did Walter feel so desirous to be within Apswell 
Court as at that moment, never did Lord Beaur 
ville's proposals look so tempting. There was 
a short silence. Campian looked keenly at 
him. 

"These are no times for trifling," said he, at 
length ; " our lives are in our hands, and none 
of us know, from moment to moment, when the 
Master will call us. My son, all is not right with 
you ; there is a burden on your soul, and you need 
counsel and help. Wilt thou not seek it, now 
that God offers it to you through His unworthy 
servant ? " 

There was no answer. 

" Think you," continued Campian, " that we 
know not the greatness of the trials that encom- 
pass you? Think you that you hear the words of 
one who has not suffered, who has not known 
what it is to follow the cross, through forsaking of 
friends and crucifying of his own desires ? I glory 
not in it; but, my son, in these days, we were 
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unfit to speak to any of you, if we had not onr- 
selves the marks of the cross upon ns," 

He laid his arm on Walter^s shoulder as he 
spoke, and drew him towards him with a gesture 
of such deep tenderness that the heart striving^to 
keep aloof was conquered, 

A groan burst from Walter's lips ; he threw 
himself at the feet of Father Campian, and poured 
forth the whole tale of his temptation and his 
suflfering. With deepest interest and tender 
sympathy the priest listened. 

"What must I do, father?" said Walter; 
" the struggle is too great ; I am tried beyond 
my strength." 

"Not beyond, my son, but to the utmost. 
God has in store some great thing for you, whom 
He has thus early called to a mental martyrdom. 
There is but one remedy for you now, and it is 
Aight, Apswell Court is even, as Lord Beauville 
said, no fit place for you ; and the Earl, by the 
hypocrisy he hath practised, has lost all right to 
exercise any power over your movements. I 
would counsel you to return to Eheims, and con- 
sult with Father Mordaunt as to your future 
course ; I would this very night proceed onward 
to the coast. One of the small merchant vessels 
which are plying about, will, for a small sum, 
take you over to France." 

" I will," said Walter ; " it is a wise and safe 
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counsel that yon give me, father, and I will follow 
it. I will write from France to Lord Beauville 
and to Isabel." 

But a sudden memory came over him, and 
for the moment overpowered him. He saw float 
before him a radiant face, with golden tresses 
falling on the fair neck ; he lieard the low tone 
of sweetness in which she confessed her love ; he 
felt once more the touch of tlie arm that had 
twined round his but yesternight ; his Constance, 
his beautiful one, and his own ! 

Walter was all unmanned. 

Campian looked at him with tenderness ; he 
put his hand into his vest, and drew forth a small 
and finely-carved ivory crucifix ; he held it before 
Walter's eyes. 

" Behold the Captain in whose army thou hast 
enlisted, my son, — the Chief whom we must follow. 
He bids us not to attempt an enterprise which 
He has not undertaken first ; yea, and conquered. 
Oh, be strong, and be of good courage ! The Cru- 
cified is the King of Glory : nail thyself bravely 
to thy cross; so shalt thou be crowned here- 
after." 

Walter was weeping now ; those tears that are 
shed but seldom, and leave their furrows on the 
cheek for aye. 

Campian pressed a secret spring at the back 
of the crucifix ; it fiew open, and displayed a 
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small image of the dead body of the Saviom*, 
wrapped as if for the tomb. 

"'Twas a fancy of mine own," he said, as he 
showed it to Walter ; " I would not be without a 
crucifix to console my brethren with, but for 
mine own the sight of this ever moves me to the 
strongest emotions. Yes," he continued, gazing 
at it, and as if forgetting any one but himself 
heard him, — " there is something heroic in suf- 
fering even on the cross ; but death^ who shall 
tell its unutterable humiliation to Him, whose 
Divine breath is the life of man ; to leave His 
sacred limbs to the rude hands of the soldiery ; 
His heart to be rent asunder by them ? This is 
what upholds me when I am like to faint under 
the burden of temptation, when alluring hopes 
and fair ambitions would draw me away from His 
service. I go to kneel, not by His cross, but by 
His grave, and bury myself and my proud heart 
beneath the folds of those linen garments." 

Walter's eyes were fixed on Campian with wonder 
and reverence. He saw the pale, wan face glow- 
ing, the deep-set eyes radiant with light and love, 
as he gazed on the image of his Master's suffer- 
ings. 

" Father," said Walter, suddenly, ^^ I, too, will 
love Him best ; I, too, will lay at His feet every 
hope and vision. I will die with Him ; will lie 
down in the tomb with Him, and forsake all. 
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Hear me, father ; in your presence I vow it ; " 
and Walter pressed with his lips the image of 
Christ which Campian held. 

Silently the priest blessed him, and received 
the vow. 

" I would hesitate at other times, and in other 
cases," added he, " to witness such solemn words 
spoken in haste, but with you there is but one 
choice, and that to be made instantly — it is for 
life or death." 

" I have chosen now," said Walter, resolutely ; 
** Grod helping me, I will not falter. I will go 
and arrange with Sir John how I shall gain the 
coast, and with what speed I best may." 

And the moon rose in her glory that night, and 
silvered with her beams the ocean that calmly 
rippled by, as Walter de Lisle stood on the cliff 
of the coast of Kent, bidding a long farewell to 
his country. 

But yestereven that same moon looked down 
on Apswell terrace, as the lovers plighted their 
passionate vows, and life in all its sunshine lay 
before the young baron ; now all was passed, and 
already the boat touched the beach that was to 
convey him for ever from its brightness ; and at 
this last moment the brave heart flinched not. 
In one day Walter had lived years. Last night 
he was the boy, full of light-heartedness and 
sanguine hopes ; this night he was a man, enter- 
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ing his manhood by the gate of suffering and of 
endurance. He has made the sacrifice, has 
dashed aside the temptation; shall he endure 
unto the end ? 

Note. — ** Every person above the age of sixteen years, who 
shall not repair to some church, chapel, or usual place of 
common prayer, but forbear the same, shall forfeit to the queen's 
majesty, for every month which he shall so forbear, £20 ; and, 
over and besides the said forfeitures, every person so forbearing, 
by the space of twelve months, shall, after certificate thereof in 
writing made into the king's bench by the bishop of the diocese, 
or a justice of assize, or a justice of the peace of the county 
where the offender shall dwell, be bound with two sureties, in 
£200 at least, to the good behaviour, and so to continue bound 
until he conform himself and come to church ; which said for- 
feitures shall be one-third to the queen, for the relief of the 
poor in the parish where the offence shall be committed, to be 
delivered by warrant to the principal officers in the receipt of the 
exchequer, without further warrant, and one-third^to him who 
shall sue. And if such person shall not be able, or shall fail 
to pay the same within three months after judgment given, 
he shall be committed to prison till he have paid the same, or 
conform himself to go to church. 

*^ A person who was sick for part of the time contained in an 
information upon this statute shall not be at all excused by 
reason of such sickness, if it be proved that he was a recusant 
both before and after ; for it shall be intended that he obstin- 
ately forbore during that time." — Bum* 8 Ecclesiastical Law. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" The bridegroom's doors are open'd wide, 
And I am next of kin ; 
The guests are met, the feast is set, — 
Mayst hear the merry din." 

Coleridge. 

Apswbll Court is thronged with guests, and 
re-echoes again to the sounds of revehy. No ex- 
pense or pomp is spared, palfreys in gay trappings 
fill the courtyard, numberless servants are in all 
directions, while the tables groan beneath the 
weight of good cheer. Whence all this rejoic- 
ing and merriment in a house erewhile painted 
as so dull ? It is in honour of the marriage of 
the only daughter of the house of Beauville with 
the Duke of Bertram ; you can see the duke even 
now as he stands on the terrace in conversation 
with some of the guests. He is a man of middle 
age, and of goodly bearing and appearance. 
Kindliness is written on his open Saxon face, 
which, though somewhat heavy, is now lighted 
up with smiles in answer to the congratulations 
which meet him on all sides. He may well be 
congratulated, for fortune has suddenly showered 
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down on him all her gifts. As simple William 
Bertram, captain in Her Majesty's Life Guards, 
he looked to no other way to distinction than 
through his sword. The sudden death of his 
cousin, the young Duke of Bertram, when 
on the very eve of marriage, placed him at 
once among the peers of Britain, with a far 
richer estate than many of them. Since then 
the sun of prosperity did not cease to shine. He 
grew in the queen's favour, and many a noble 
house would have gladly sought his alliance ; but 
the duke wished to marry to please himself, and 
let the years slip away before he made his choice. 
But the Christmas of 15 — he had accepted the 
invitation of the Earl of Beauville to join the 
gambols at Apswell Court, and for the first time 
beheld Lady Constance. He speedily made pro- 
posals for her hand, and they were accepted. The 
duke was by no means an ardent lover, and did 
not look for deep affection from his wife, — indeed, 
he liked full well the retiringness of the Lady 
Constance, and the quiet manner in which she 
received his protestations of admiration ; while 
in company her gay laugh and light-hearted 
manner prevented any fears that might have 
arisen as to her willingness to be his bride. 

And Lady Constance — is it possible the dream 
of last autumn can have so passed away, that we 
find her in early spring a happy and loving bride? 
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Let US look in upon her in her retiring bower, 
while they bedeck her for her bridal. 

Very beautiful does she look in her mantle of 
cloth of silver and her stomacher of pearls, her 
garniture, likewise of pearls and diamonds ; a 
collar of brilliants clasps her slender throat, and 
jewels gleam on her amjis, while diamonds confine 
the rich veil of lace that half conceals her sunny 
hair. How beautiful she is ! and how many envy 
her as they gaze ! Her eyes are bright and her 
cheeks glow, and a ready smile is on her lips ; 
and, truly, Constance was not an unwilling bride. 
She had loved Walter de Lisle with all the in- 
tenseness of her nature, and the parting from him 
had been agony ; but with it there was none of the 
hope deferred, none of the shivering of trust that 
so often breaks a woman's heart. Walter had 
sacrificed her only to his God ; even in her anguish 
she could honour him, could feel he was but the 
more worthy of her love. Then she knew he 
was gone without recall; she believed in the 
steadfastness of Walter's righteous resolves ; she 
believed she should never see his face again. The 
world grew heavy to her, and her heart turned 
sick, her cheek grew pale, and her pillow was 
wet with bitter tears ; but woman's pride came to 
her assistance, and resolutely she struggled with 
her grief. The world should not say, Constance 
Beauville was dying of unrequited love ; so amidst 
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the Christmas gambols, Constance bore her part, 
and the Duke of Bertram could not guess that 
her cheek was paler than its wont, or that there 
was a hollow tone in her laughter. 

The Earl was very anxious that Constance 
should wed the Duke, and he found no opposition 
from his daughter, who was well accustomed to 
bend to his will. She was glad of the prospect 
of a change, and far from insensible at the 
advantage the alliance presented ; to be one of 
the first duchesses in the land, with riches and 
luxuries at command, to be courted on all sides, 
-^why, these were the very things that must now 
be the objects of Constance's life ; human love 
has crumbled away, and religion she does not 
think of, for in her own she has no faith, and 
that which she knows to be true she dare not 
profess. No wonder she wears a bright aspect 
as she walks to her nuptials. 

The attendants of all the ladies staying at 
Apswell Court had assembled in conclave to 
admire the bride's dress, and they were quite 
unable to divine for what cause the serving- 
maiden of the Lady Constance wept so bitterly. 

Was she, then, to lose her service by her mis- 
tress's marriage ? No, indeed, she was raised to 
the dignity of first serving-maiden to a duchess ; 
thereby her glory would be so much increased 
that many a knight's daughter might envy her ; 
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and her mistress was no sad damsel, forced to 
marry the man she hated, as was recorded in 
many a ballad and tale. She was as bright as 
the morning ; what did Rose weep for ? They 
gained no answer; nevertheless Rose's tears 
fell fast, as she bore her lady's train to the 
bridal. 

Near the entrance to the chapel Constance met 
her father. 

"All shines on us this day, my Constance," 
said he, gladly ; " Regnier is returned in time to 
be present at your wedding." 

Constance's face glowed with delight, as she 
received her brother's greeting, and together 
they passed into the chapel. 

Viscount Regnier, the only son of the Earl, 
was some eight or nine years older than his 
sister. He had been absent from home for more 
than a twelvemonth, holding a post of honour in 
a foreign embassy. Young as he was, he had 
already distinguished himself, and was a favourite 
of the queen's. There was a good deal of likeness 
between brother and sister. Regnier possessed 
the same chiselled features, the full dark eye, 
without the melting softness of Constance's ; the 
short dark beard and moustache lent sternness 
to his face, and his look seemed to pierce you 
through, while determination was written on the 
brow and the compressed lips. There was some- 

G 
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thing that attracted and yet repelled you at 
once in the Viscount's face ; but it is now all 
smiles, as he hastens to greet the various guests 
to whom his father presents him. His eye, ac- 
customed to take in much at a glance, wonders 
who is that regal-looking damsel, to whom his 
father scarcely names him, and who returns his 
courtesy with so stately a gesture. Her robe 
of purple brocaded silk becomes her well, and the 
dazzling white of her throat and arms needs no 
jewels to set them off; not an ornament is to be 
seen, not even an edging on the border of her lace 
coif, under which is braided her luxuriant black 
hair. How she stands alone, amidst his father's 
guests, and how she seems to disdain their in- 
difference I He marks all through the day, at 
what a distance she could keep the oldest and 
most privileged of the visitors. Regnier had 
seen many beautiful women, but never one to 
his fancy equalled the queenly Isabel, and the 
haughtiness with which she wore her charms 
added to them in his eyes. 

"My Lord," said Viscount Regnier to the 
Earl, as they found themselves alone that even- 
ing on the terrace, the guests, weary of pleasure, 
being dispersed for a while, " you have oftentimes 
wished me to marry, and I would not comply. I 
have made my choice now, however, and I trust 
me you will mislike it not." 
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" Who is she?" exclaimed his father, eagerly. 
" Yes, Ralph, it rejoices me, indeed, that you 
should marry, is it then possible — Juliet Dacre? " 

*^ Juliet Dacre ! " answered Regnier, scornfully ; 
" none of your lapdogs for me. No, it is yonder 
Mistress de Lisle, your fair ward. By my troth, 
and her face is bewitching." 

The Earl looked at his son as if fearing he was 
distraught. He was silent from astonishment. 

" You congratulate me not, my lord." 

** Ralph, I thought you wiser ; but, be assured 
this is a game you cannot play at : Isabel is a 
steadfast Catholic, and would not wed the King 
of England to forswear her faith. Ah, smile as 
you like, I know what is on your tongue, — a 
woman will sacrifice much for her love, and you 
may win Isabel's ; but I know the De Lisle spirit 
better than you ; I have proved it by " 

Lord Beauville stopped short; his eagerness 
had hurried him into an admission he would not 
have made ; for, now that the affair was so well 
over, he had not intended to make his son a 
confidant in the history of his ill-fated attempt 
to unite the houses of De Lisle and Beauville. 
Now, however, Regnier insisted on hearing the 
whole. At the close of the tale his fury burst forth. 
" And he dared — this beardless boy, to win my 
sister's love, and then cast it from him as a worth- 
less thing ! He, a beggar and a recusant, dared 
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to offer such an insult to the house of Beauville, 
at the beck of those accursed priests, craven that 
he is I 'Tis well for him — 'tis well he is beyond 
seas ; let him but cross my path, and see what 
vengeance I will take." 

"And yet you would wed the sister of this 
youth ! " said the Earl. 

" Yes," said his son, turning round upon him, 
" I will wed her. Before I heard this tale I 
would have done it for her beauty and stately 
bearing ; now I will do it for revenge. The De 
Lisles shall stoop to the Beauvilles." 

" Did I," said the Earl, cahnly, " entertain the 
slightest idea of your success with Isabel, I would 
be displeased at your words ; but I know well, 
that sooner would you turn the current from its 
course, than bend that steadfast will. If I failed 
with Walter, a boy of wild impulse and not over 
much piety, shall you succeed with a woman cold 
as very stone, whose whole soul is wrapped in her 
prayers and musing, whose one ambition is to 
see papistry restored in this land? " 

" I am not saying," answered his son, " that 
'tis an easy enteiprise, for thereby I should dis- 
honour my own skill ; but it is seldom, very 
seldom, I fail, when I set in earnest about any- 
thing ; and come weal, come woe, though man and 
angel should forbid me, I resolve to win and to 
wear Isabel de Lisle." 
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Lord Beauville shook his head; but further 
speech was interrupted by the gathering of com- 
pany in the grounds, and by tacit consent the 
subject was hereafter dropped between them. 
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CHAPTER X. 

''One single flash of glad surprise 
Just glanced from Isabel's dark eyes ; 
But vanished in the blush of shame 
That, as its penance, instJEint came. 
Oh, thought unworthy of my race !" 

LOBD OF THE ISLES. 

The train of the Duke and Duchess of Bertram 
had departed, and the numerous array of guests 
had dispersed, and Apswell Court grew compara- 
tively quiet, — comparatively only, for the silence 
and gloom that once hung over it seemed to have 
vanished. The Earl was frequently absent, but 
Viscount Regnier pleaded that his long detention 
on foreign service gave him a right to be exempted 
from duty for a while, and that he should spend 
some time as he listed. So the castle grew gay 
under his government, and hawking and shooting, 
with many a mock tournament and trial of arms, 
went on. There were few ladies to witness the 
sports, for, now Constance was gone, few cared to 
travel any distance to visit the stiif and formal 
Lady Anne^ who for her part was only too well 
pleased to be left in peace with her tapestry and 
her flowers. 
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How Viscount Regnier first persuaded Isabel 
to emerge firom her retirement, she herself could 
hardly have told. She was won by his manner 
into friendliness, almost without her own wilL 
The way in which he treated her was so diflferent 
to any she was accustomed to meet with, — ^the 
respectful distance, the distinguishing her from 
the rest of his father's guests, as though by right 
claiming greater attention ; then, in a solitary 
walky Isabel could not avoid overhearing a few 
sentences of admiration of her fall from Regnier's 
lips, — ^not the praise of her beauty, which Isabel 
was accustomed to, and disdained, but of that 
very, haughtiness and cold reserve on which 
Isabel prided herself, but all the while had an 
uncomfortable feeling that Mary Thoresby and 
Walter might 'have been in the right in con- 
demning. His delicate way of implying how 
strongly he condemned his father's treatment 
of her, was refreshing to Isabel. A request that 
she would assist him in tracing the various 
branches of the house of De Lisle was made and 
granted, and the employment naturally threw 
her almost daily in contact with him ; and the 
days he did not come, and she did not see him, 
soon became heavy days to Isabel. Her spirits 
were oppressed, her heart felt a void. Isabel 
never paused to inquire its cause ; alas ! she had 
lost the habit of questioning and schooling her 
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own heart, and she was unwilling to resume the 
task. 

When Lord Regnier went for a few days at a 
time to London, Apswell Court seemed to grow 
intolerably dull, and Isabel's heart rebounded 
when she heard the clatter in the courtyard 
which announced his return; and each return 
grew more pleasant, for each brought some new 
proof of the honour and respect in which she 
was held; something to give her pleasure was 
sure to arrive, some new book was l^.id upon 
her table, choice flowers were transplanted, that 
she might admire them. A palfrey was care- 
fully trained for her use, and Isabel could not 
refuse to ride her, when she found that part of 
Lord Regnier's mornings were regularly spent 
in riding the animal, that he might be sure she 
was suitable for a lady; and when the choicest 
falcon was taught to fly from her wrist — Lord 
Regnier saying, as he presented it, " Rare bird 
needs rare mistress," — could she refuse to join 
the hawking parties? And if she did stand 
back at first from acceptance of all these 
gifts, how humbly and mournfully the Viscount 
would say, he deserved it, — ^he had offered them 
with all respect, as the rightful due of a deeply 
injured lady; but if she disdained them, there was 
no complaint that could be made. 

So Isabel went on, and in the incense to her 
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pride which she daily accepted, what wonder that 
her head grew dizzy and her eyes were blinded ? 
And thns time passed, and another summer came. 

Last summer, and cojdly standing aloof to 
chide, Isabel had watched her brother at the 
feet of Constance ! She had forgotten it now ; 
she forgot to long for news from Walter, for her 
Boul was absorbed in one wild passion. 

One morning Isabel sat in the shade of the 
thick trees ; the heavy fragrance of flowers, and 
the soft, lazy hum of a sultry summer day were 
wafted towards her — a step sounded on the green- 
sward — that step which had gained the power to 
make Isabel's heart beat : the Viscount stood by 
her side, but a different expression was on his 
face, — one of pain and disturbance. 

" What has happened, my lord ? " exclaimed 
she, hurriedly. 

^^A letter from my father," answered he, 
" bidding me to come speedily, since it is her 
majesty's pleasure that I again depart on foreign 
service." 

It seemed to Isabel as if all her pulses stood 
still; she could make no answer, and though 
her lips unclosed, no sound came forth, — Regnier 
was kneeling by her. 

" Isabel, you will not let me go alone ! you 
have seen long since that I am a captive at your 
will, — I cannot live without you, Isabel " 
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What boots it to dwell on tHose burning words, 
or how Isabel's mute answer confessed her love ? 
She slept that night the betrothed of Viscount 
Regnier. 

The Earl came home in a few days, and pre- 
parations were made for the Viscount's departure. 
Isabel expressed a wish that there should be little 
festivity at her marriage, and the request was 
acceded to, and it was arranged that the rejoicing 
should only take place amongst the household. 
Though aware that there must be a Protestant 
public ceremony, Isabel was determined on having 
her marriage privately performed by a priest, and 
she expressed her intention to Lord Regnier, but 
it was overruled ; it would be impossible to do 
it without observation, he said, and, just at this 
moment, would bring down disgrace on his head. 
He could not do it ; it would endanger the priest's 
life as well. It was useless to insist on it, he 
continued, — it could not be done ; and if that 
were the condition of their marriage, he must 
relinquish it, and go alone to a foreign shore, — 
alone to death, for he should never return. 
Isabel yielded, and stifled the conscience that 
tried to make itself heard. 

Bright was the sunshine that gleamed through 
the painted window and fell on the pavement of 
the chapel, as a bridal train was once more 
gathered there. The bride to-day looks pale — 
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as white almost as her dress ; stilly calmly she 
plights her vows, and, for one life of weal or woe, 
is bound to Lord Begnier. 

Isabel turned to receive the greeting of her 
father-in-law, but, instead of embracing her. 
Lord Beauville suddenly stumbled forward, and 
fell on the ground, while blood gushed from his 
mouth and nostrils ! They raised him up, and 
carried him from the chapel, followed by Isabel, 
clinging in terror to her husband's arm. At the 
chapel door were gathered some of the peasants 
on the estates. 

" Blood on a bridal ! " whispered one of them 
to her neighbour ; " that bodes no good — see ye, 
see ye 1 " 

Isabel heard : she looked down, and truly the 
spotless robe she had chosen for her wedding was 
sprinkled and spotted with the Earl's blood ! A 
shudder ran through her, unblessed, unshriven, 
she had approached a holy sacrament — ap- 
proached, perchance, to profane it. No time for 
musings now ! They have reached the Earl's 
chamber, and the physician is vainly endeavour- 
ing to stanch the blood, that, from the breaking 
of some internal vessel, was gushing forth. The 
man, an hour agone full of strength and energy, 
lay on his couch dying and unconscious. He 
opened his eyes at length, one wild stare around, 
— then fixed them on the roof of the room. He 
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struggled for speech, but the crimson tide flow- 
ing fast, forbade utterance. A few incoherent 
words were all the bystanders heard — 

" Have mercy, Alice ; I did it not — 'twas her 
own choice. They were free, — only one day — 
one hour ! Dost hear, Alice ? " 

They were his last words, and with a groan of 
anguish, Lord Beauville died. 

Isabel had heard all, standing petrified by; 
the child of Alice de Lisle, one who had watched 
her deathbed, had no word of consolation — no 
prayer for this ; she could not bid him, even in 
that last moment, call upon his God for mercy. 
Her husband drew her away, and busy hands 
undid those blood-stained bridal garments, and 
laid her down to rest. But her brow throbbed, 
and her heart was sick with terror. There was 
no peace for her till her husband, after having 
seen the necessary oflSces towards his father dis- 
charged, came to her and clasped her fondly in 
his arms. She had not wondered to see him so 
composed and resolute through the sudden 
horror; but she expected to hear him now 
pour forth passionate regrets for the loss of a 
father who had never crossed him, but enter- 
tained for him the strongest affection. His first 
words were — 

" And you, my fairest one, are Countess al- 
ready ; " and he spoke gaily. '^ No foreign 
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banishment for ns now ; you shall see your hus- 
band sitting in the queen's councils.'' 

Isabel shuddered in his embrace. It was true, 
however. Strange chances of life ! the house she 
once called her prison was her own, — Isabel de 
Lisle was now Countess of Beauville. 



END OF PART THE FIRST. 



CHAPTER I. 

** Alive a queen, now dead I am a saint ; 

Once Mary called, my name now Martyr is ; 
From earthly reign debarrM by restraint, 
In lieu whereof I reign in heavenly bliss. 
Hue not my death, rejoice at my repose ; 
It was no death to me, but to my woe ; 
The bud was open'd to let out the rose. 
The chains unloosed to let the captive go/' 

Poems by Father Southwell. 

Fbom the broad Roman road which led from 
London to Chelmsford, a narrow lane turned oflF, 
and passed directly into the avenue of Thoresby 
Hall. The house was a large building, in the 
then modern style, such as we are wont to call 
Elizabethan. It formed three sides of a quad- 
rangle, which enclosed a spacious courtyard. On 
one side of the hall were grassy slopes and beds 
of flowers and bushes, and these slopes ran down 
to a small piece of water, on the opposite side of 
which ran a grove of lime-trees, whose branches 
interlaced each other. 

Tie window of one of the principal rooms in 
the hall was wide open, and near it sat a lady at 
work. Ever and anon she turned to speak to 
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another lady, also sitting near the window, bnt in 
a different attitude. The chair in which this latter 
was placed was of curious construction, and well 
lined with cushions, and the fragile form that 
reclined in it was that of a cripple. The thin 
fingers, unnaturally long, hung down by her side, 
and the pale face and sunken eyes told of long 
and constant suffering. She spoke gently in 
answer to the anxious looks of her companions. 
" I am very comfortable, darling sister ; do be at 
ease concerning me for a while." 

Is it possible, then, that this is our old friend 
Mary Thoresby, and the sufferer Blanche, of 
whom we remember her speaking at Castle de 
Lisle. 

The bright-looking Mary has changed con- 
siderably, — she has passed into a calm, thoughtful 
woman, somewhat older than her years. We can 
trace that she has endured much, — ^indeed, she has 
had cause. Her mother has been dead for some 
years, after a long illness, and the charge of the 
household has devolved on her, with the constant 
attendance on her sick sister. 

Blanche had been just on the eve of quitting 
her father's house, to follow her earnest desire of 
entering religion. The day before, a priest having 
happened to arrive at the house, it was arranged 
a Mass should be said by him. At this Mass 
Blanche was more than usually anxious to assist, 
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it being her last opportunity ere leaving the home 
of her childhood for ever. 

The Mass was said in a small chamber near the 
roof of the house, from whence an easy way of 
escape might be found, in case of an alarm. This 
room, or loft, was reached by two ladders, which 
led into different parts of the house. The Mass 
was just over, when an alarija was given, and a 
party of men, in search of the priest, rushed into 
the house. The priest and the other gentlemen 
instantly sought the roof, and Blanche felt that 
could she only remove the vessels and vestments 
which, in the haste, were left on the temporary 
altar, the pursuers would be off their scent. She 
gathered them all up, and as the feet of the men 
were ascending one ladder, she left the room by 
the other. In her haste she missed her foot- 
ing, and fell from an immense height. She was 
picked up by the terrified servants insensible, and, 
as they thought, dead, but still clasping close to 
her breast her sacred charge. Lady Thoresby 
was at the time ill, and Mary attending on her, 
which had been the reason why Blanche had been 
the only woman present at the Mass. The alarm 
hastened Lady Thoresby's death, and Mary went 
from her mother's deathbed to what she supposed 
to be that of Blanche ; but Blanche did not die. 
Her fall had rendered her an incurable cripple, 
and a life of continual suffering was her portion. 
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Not only was Mary compelled to witness the 
severe daily suffering of her sister, but a deeper 
shade had been thrown over her life, by the ne- 
cessary postponement of her marriage with the 
Viscount Clinton, a young Catholic nobleman, to 
whom she had been just betrothed. During the 
last few months Blanche's general health had 
decidedly improved, and Lord Clinton had been 
earnestly pressing that their marriage should 
take place, and that Mary should not leave her 
home, but still remain the nurse and comforter of 
her helpless sister. To this Mary had consented ; 
and the marriage would take place soon after 
the arrival of a priest who was expected at the 
hall. 

" Mary," said Blanche, softly, " while I slept 
this morning, saw you Clinton ? " 

'^ Yes, dear," answered Mary, blushing : " we 
were together in the lime-grove." 

^^That is a favourite spot of yours," said 
Blanche, smiling. " And did he tell you any 
news ? " 

" We were speaking of the old subject," an- 
swered Mary, — " the sorrows around. This 
late act of the queen hath affrighted us all. 
To lay violent hands on an anointed sove- 
reign and sister-queen betokens such virulence 
against our religion, we know not what will 
come next." 
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^' Poor Mary Stuart I " answered Blanclie ; " 'tis 
well for thee, at all events ; the prison-bars are 
broken down, and the bird set free. But it must 
have been sad to die without the sacraments : 
that was such frightful cruelty on Elizabeth's 
part." 

"Ah," said Mary, "Clinton hath heard the 
particulars of her last hours ; most touching and 
wonderftd they are. 

" When she found that her almoner, Le Preau, 
was to be kept from her (although he was in the 
castle), she wrote to him, begging him to keep 
vigil that night with her and for her, desiring 
to make her general confession to him thus, 
being prevented from doing it otherwise,— de- 
claring she died innocent, and requesting absolu- 
tion. 

" But a joy beyond price was in store for her. 
Some time ago, the Holy Father, seeing the malice 
of her enemies, and to what length they were 
tending, sent her the Blessed Sacrament. It was 
enclosed in a gold ciborium, richly jewelled, and 
with it he sent his permission that, if in the hour 
of death she were deprived of the assistance of a 
priest, she might communicate herself." 

" Oh, how marvellous a privilege I " exclaimed 
Blanche ; " beyond what has been granted even 
to the saints. I suppose a woman's hands have 
not even touched the Blessed Sacrament since the 
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blessed Clare defied the heathens. Gk) on, tell 
me all about it." 

" So, on the morning of February the 8th, 
arising from her rest, during which she had con- 
tinued to pray, she entered alone into her oratory. 
No one went with her, her loving servants were 
without. No eye save the adoring angels, no ear 
save the listening saints, saw her awful act,* or 
heard her whispered prayer." 

*^ Oh," said Blanche, *^ what must have been 
her feelings in that hour I Did not her thoughts 
wander back to her own Belle France^ to the 
solemn hour when, perchance, in the royal chapel, 
and clothed in silvery robes, the child-queen made 
\(dx first communion ? Ah I Mary, how fair looked 
the world to her then, how proudly waved the 
banners of two broad kingdoms by her side, how 
lightly sat the crown on that brow of angel beauty, 
how gaily beat the heart in those days of guile- 
less youth I What thought could have shadowed 
then her last communion ? " 

^' Yes," returned Mary, " a heart-broken pri- 
soner, — a woman aged in her prime, — a desolate 
widow, a forsaken mother, a betrayed queen. 
Gone were riches, crowns, and friends ; passed 
away the pomp of regal France, and the once 
fervent loyalty of false Scotland I " 

^^ But," said Blanche, looking out to the clear 

* See '' Lives of the Queens of Scotiand." 
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sky, " how blessed to think one thing was left, 
the same faith, the same God. Even when His 
priests were kept from her, He came Himself to 
absolve the sins of that sore-tried heart — to feed 
the fainting soul with angels' bread. What won- 
der, then, if in the strength of that food, she went 
forth to die with a martyr's fortitude! What 
wonder, then, that neither the insults of the Earl 
of Kent upon her dignity, nor those of the Dean 
of Peterborough upon her religion, moved her I 
Her spirit was in the hall of Gaiaphas and upon 
the hill of Calvary. What wonder, then, that 
she forgot not for one instant the tenderness of 
the woman, the courage of the sovereign, or the 
endurance of the saint I So died she ; so went she 
to her crown. Mary Stuart, queen and martyr, 
pray for us I"* 

Blanche lay back, exhausted by her sudden 
burst of feeling. Mary was in tears, and there 
was a short silence. 

** I hear my father's step outside," said Mary. 
** Are you well enough to see him, dearest ? " 

" Oh yes ! " said Blanche, opening her eyes. 

Mary went to the door and admitted her father. 

* ** * Madam/ interrupted the Earl of Kent, * your life would 
be the death of our religion, and your death wiU be its preserva- 
tion.' *Ah* exclaimed Mary, 'I did not flatter myself with 
the thought I was worthy of such a death, and I humbly re- 
ceive it as an earnest of my acceptance into the number of 
Qod's chosen servants.' ** — Lives of the Queens of Scotland. 
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After gently kissing his suffering child, Sir 
Robert said — 

^^ We have had news that a priest is to land on 
this coast immediately, and we have been in great 
tribulation, not knowing how to get any one to 
meet him." 

" Could not Henry have gone ? " said Blanche. 

^* Upon what horse, my child?" replied her 
father ; " thou forgettest the state of a recnsant's 
stables. Henry went forth instantly to try and 
borrow a horse of Arthur Leslie, but Arthur 
declares it is far safer if he go himself; he has 
friends along the coast, and, being well known as 
a Protestant, there will be no danger of quesr 
tion." 

"A singular sort of Protestant is Arthur," 
remarked Mary. *^ It is very noble of him to 
undertake such an office." 

"Ay," said Sir Robert; " and we must hope 
and pray his charity may be rewarded by the ^ft 
of faith." 

" How is it," said Blanche, " that he stays out 
of the Church?" 

" Simply because," said Sir Robert, "he cannot 
relinquish the hopes of life at one glance. He is 
his uncle's heir to one of the finest properties in 
the country, with every prospect of advancement. 
He knows well that to become a Catholic is to 
become poor, and despised, and persecuted 
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Well, I must not tarry, to fatigue my Blanche ; 
I only came to tell you that perhaps to-morrow 
we may have a priest with us once more ; and 
now, farewell, for here comes Henry to fetch 
me.'^ 

It was a beautiful sight to see the fine old 
grey-haired baronet leaning on his son's arm, a 
young man full of the strength of early man- 
hood. Both one and the other maintained well 
the reputation of the Thoresby family, as pro- 
ducing the finest men in England, and their 
faces bore evidence, too, of the character of that 
same femily — generous and noble-hearted, and 
brave and loyal, and kind to the poor ; and yet 
these were the men, who, in the glorious reign 
of good Queen Bess, held their lands, their 
homes, oftentimes their lives, in fear. 

Note. — **'^o papist, or reputed papist, so refusing or makiog 
default in making and subscribing the declaration as by the 
last-mentioned Act, shall have or keep in his possession any 
horse above the value of five pounds : and two justices by their 
warrant may authorise any person, with the assistance of the 
constable or his deputy, to search for and seize the same for the 
use of the king. But if any person shall conceal or be aiding 
in concealing any such horse, he shall be committed to prison 
by such warrant and Act for three months, and shaU also forfeit 
treble the value of such horse." 
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CHAPTER n. 

** They who call me to the work can ahield me, 
Or make me strong to suflFer." — lON. 

^*You seem to be watching that ship very 
narrowly," said a young and fine-looking gentle- 
man on horseback to two weather-beaten fisher- 
men, who were mending their nets on the flat 
coast of Essex. 

" Marry, and well we may, sir," answered 
one of them ; "for she is actually putting off a 
boat." 

" And you think it will not live in this sea? " 

The sailor pointed for answer to the boiling 
surf that dashed upon the sand, and the distant 
foam of the billows. " Why, sir, the vessel 
herself is obliged to put to sea again, 'tis so 
dangerous on the coast ; and some fools, I sup- 
pose, who want to land, choose to drown them- 
selves. Why not go on to London, I marvel ? " 

But Arthur Leslie did not wonder, and felt 
convinced that the adventurer in the boat was 
no other than the man he was in quest of; so 
he gazed with absorbed interest on the struggle. 
The little boat was tossed up and down, as if the 
proud waves toyed with its destruction. Now it 
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was lost to view, and seemed engulfed for ever, 
then it rose again triumphantly upon the white 
crest of a billow. 

" She nears the shore, by Heaven ? " cried one 
of the men. 

** There must be some witchery about it," 
muttered the other ; "for no mortal power could 
bring that boat to land." 

" Could we not give help, now it is so near ? " 
said Arthur, turning to the men. 

" No, no," answered the last speaker ; " I '11 
have nought to do with witchcraft; I '11 not help 
them to land." 

" Shame on you, then I " returned Arthur — 
" will you not? " addressing the other. 

He was too intently watching the scene to 
answer ; but suddenly rousing — 

" By my halidome, but they are brave men I " 
he exclaimed. " I '11 down to the shore to see 
what I can do ; " and he dashed down, followed 
by Arthur. The raging spray flew in their faces, 
and almost blinded them. The boat neared — 
it was amongst the breakers ! 

" There she goes I " said the sailor, as, amid 
the roar of the waves, the cracking sound was 
audible. "Now they must struggle for their 
lives 1 " and accordingly, getting free from the 
fragments of the boat, the two men who had 
been in her, breasted the waves bravely. No 
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human help could avail! — ^the mighty waves 
tossed them back again and again, till at length 
one more kindly threw them, panting and ex- 
hausted, on the sand. Arthur and the sailor 
ran to them, and, lifting them from the ground, 
drew them into a place of safety. Arthur was 
quite certain his coujecture was correct, and the 
form he held in his arms was that of a priest. 
Presently the man revived a little, and his first 
act was to look up to heaven, and his first words 
were — " Thanks be to God I " Then, suddenly 
making an effort to rise, he exclaimed, " My 
poor companion, I trust me he hath not suf- 
fered." 

" Be at ease, sir," answered Arthur ; " he is 
nearly well, and less injured than you. He is, 
I trow, more accustomed to such feats than 
yourseUF." 

" I have not, indeed, tried swimming for some 
years, and I did feel as if I could struggle no 
longer, when suddenly the friendly waves dashed 
me on the beach. Thanks, good sir, for your 
courtesy ; I can now rise." 

" You must change your drenched clothing," 
returned Arthur; ^Hhere is a fisherman's hut 
hard by, and afterwards I trust you will let me 
conduct you on your journey, for I know this 
road well." 

The stranger seemed embarrassed at the kind 
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offer, and Arthur, desirous to put an end to the 
mystery, said — 

" Perhaps it is you, sir, whom I am bid to 
seek. My good friend, Sir Robert Thoresby, is 
expecting 21, friend from foreign parts." 

There was the start he looked for. 

" Sir Robert Thoresby, of Thoresby, in this 
county ? " 

" The same." 

" Then," said the stranger, " I think I am the 
one you are looking for." 

" I was sure of it," said Arthur, smiling, 
^* when I saw that adventurous boat set forth. I 
have another horse waiting at a distance, will it 
please you to mount ? " 

"As soon as I have given the sailor who 
accompanied me the reward I promised him — ^for 
happily my purse has come safe to land also — 
then I am at your service." 

With much eagerness did Sir Robert and 
Henry watch the approach of two horsemen who 
were riding up the avenue at sunset that evening. 
The foremost was Arthur Leslie, his open gene- 
rous face flushed with long exercise and with the 
pleasure of having accomplished his mission. 

" How young the other is I " remarked Sir 
Robert to his son ; " it will be easy to disguise 
him. He will pass for a gallant cavalier any day. ' ' 

And, as the gentleman dismounted and ad* 
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vanced towards them, theyperceived that though 
his frame was thin from toil of some sort, a 
grace hung about it of which nothing could 
divest him. The face was pale and worn, but 
there was something so noble in the broad open 
brow, and so sweet in the full dark eyes, that it 
drew one instinctively towards him. 

" Welcome, Arthur," said Sir Robert, ** and 
welcome to you too, sir; I pray you enter my 
poor house." 

And while Henry stood outside to hear 
Arthur's narration. Sir Robert led his guest into 
his private cabinet. Mary was there, anxious to 
receive the first blessing of the priest. On see- 
ing him, however, she uttered a sort of stifled 
cry, and gazed in mute wonder. 

^' Yes, Mary," said he, coming towards her, 
^^ your memory deceives you not. At last I have 
fulfilled my words, and ^ come to Thoresby.' " 

" And you are a priest ? " 

" Yes, thanks be to God, and a member of the 
Society of Jesus." 

Mary threw herself on her knees for his 
blessing, and Sir Robert knelt beside her. They 
were soon joined by Henry and Arthur, and the 
secret of Walter's relationship was entrusted to 
the latter. It was likewise agreed that it were 
safer he should not be known by his usual name, 
ftiid should adopt that of Walters as a nam de 
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gtierre^ and less likely to draw suspicion. This 
arranged, Arthur took leave. 

" And now, father," said Sir Eobert — " for 
that is a title dearer to us than that of kinsman — 
after you have seen my poor Blanche, you must 
take the repose you so much require." 

" Blanche ! " said Mary, after Walter had 
gone to his room, "is it possible ? — he a priest I 
— ^he who seemed formed for a life of sunshine, 
to be a missioner here ! Oh ! suppose he is taken, 
and they slay him with that cruel death ; " and 
Mary burst into tears. 

" But think of the end, the glorious reward, 
the martyr's crown," said Blanche, soothingly, 
" Surely we may say, he hath left all to follow 
Christ." 

" All indeed," said Mary. " Was he not 
fitted rightly to be the head of his noble house ? " 

" You have never heard much of him since you 
parted at Apswell, have you, Mary ? " 

" Only in fragments. I heard he and Lord 
Beauville had disputed, and Walter had returned 
to Eheims ; then, when I heard of the marriage 
of Lady Constance, I could not but marvel if that 
had aught to do with it. Then came Isabel's 
unhappy marriage, and I wondered not that 
Walter did not return to England, but I thought 
he would seek some foreign court, or take service 
in some army. I never dreamed to see him 
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return a mission priest Truly, God's ways are 
wonderful." 

Walter de Lisle a mission priest I it is no 

wonder Mary is surprised. Let us look awhile at 

him, our dear Walter, whom we parted from in 

his hour of trial, long years agone. Methinks 

any one who had known him well would have 

found him out under any disguise, for there is the 

same radiant smile, the same sparkling eyes as 

of yore. True, there are lines written on the 

face which tell of conflict and of suffering, and 

the vigorous frame is thin, worn with frequent 

penance and untiring labour. Walter's life since 

we left him may be briefly traced, for long years 

of suffering oft leave little mark behind them. 

It would not be interesting, even intelligible, if 

we had accompanied him through those heavy 

days and nights which followed his flight and his 

sacrifice. How his heart died within him, and 

he repented almost that he chose God instead of 

naan ; how life seemed quenched within him, and 

he wanted only to let time drift by him, and 

never to begin the struggle afresh. Constance 

Beauville had not been loved as many men love, 

as a vision sweet for the time, but soon forgotten 

when it passes away. Walter's love was but of 

one kind, strong as his whole nature, and deep 

as a torrent. He loved thus, or not at all. He 

would love God thus, or not at all. So Father 
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Mordaunt saw, and thus he prayed; and the 
prayer was granted, the struggle was past ; the 
vow spoken at Campian's feet became a reality. 
'Twas the news of the martyrdom of this holy 
man that first roused Walter from his slumber. 
He turned with his whole heart and energy to 
serve God, and he was rewarded even speedily. 
To him was given that call which even the an- 
gelic hosts may envy ; and the low still voice 
said to him, " Come and serve me, dearest of the 
sons of men. Come, speak in my name ; hold 
my keys, and have jurisdiction over me^ your 
Lord and your God." 

And so Walter became a priest, and then he 
prayed his superiors to send him on the English 
mission; for to die for the country he loved 
was his ambition. He was refused at first, and 
tried in various ways and by various toils, and at 
last his wish was granted; and strangely enough 
he was directed that the eastern coast should be 
the first scene of his labours, since no priest had 
been in those parts for long, and Sir Henry 
Thoresby had been advertised to meet a priest 
who would land on the coast. He had sent, 
little expecting to receive his own nephew. 

Thoresby Hall was bright indeed now, for once 
more the Holy Sacrifice was offered, once more 
the fainting weary souls drew near, first to hear 
the words of pardon for sin, as they laid down 
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their burden at the feet of Christ, then to nourish 
their souls with the Bread of Life, Then peace 
reigned around, and thanksgivings many and 
fervent rose up from the little band of confessors 
of the faith in Thoresby Hall. 

" Alas, father," said Blanche Thoresby, one 
day as Walter sat by her couch, " I fear me I 
often murmur at the lot that renders me in these 
troublous time a burden upon all." 

" You would rather," said he, " have fulfilled 
your early wishes, and consecrated yourself to 
God in the cloister." 

"Oh yes, father; and I aspired to join the 
convent where day and night they watch in lowly 
adoration before the Blessed Sacrament, and pray 
continually for sinners, and I could have prayed 
for my country, our own dear England, and offered 
up all I did for her. — ^What are you smiling at, 
father ? was it too presumptuous ? " 

" Not so, dear child," he answered ; " but I 
smiled when I thought how our hopes vanish, and 
our plans are blown away,even as the wind brushes 
off the leaves. Blanche, / would rather choose 
the lot you have than the one you marked out. 
Yes," continued he, and his face lit up with a 
radiance which scarcely seemed of earth, " to lie 
still in His arms must be best for His creatures. 
If we work for Him, we mix up self with our best 
deeds ; but to be called to give up the pure hopes 
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and visions of your youth at His call-to lay down 
life even, and that not in one quick moment of 
agony, but through long years of suffering, this 
is blessed indeed ; for wherefore do you suffer ? 
Because you bore in your arms the tokens of His 
suffering love, the tokens of His great humiliation 
in subjecting Himself to His creatures ; by this 
means you saved the life of a priest ; that priest 
lived perchance to offer once again the Adorable 
Sacrifice, to reconcile one more sinner to his 
Grod. Was not that enough? Oh! believe 
me, my daughter, God took these pure hopes of 
yours to heaven, and sent them down again 
loaded with benedictions. You prayed to watch 
before Him day and night, and behold He bids 
you do it with the incense of willing suffering. 
You loved Him in His Sacrament; He asked your 
life to be given in that love. Fear not, Blanche, 
if life be long before you, if you lie here help- 
less while others hurry to and [fro in their 
Master's service. Nay, if even never again on 
earth before your eyes shall be raised up on high 
the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the 
world, from your heart shall ascend a perpetual 
sacrifice, a perpetual adoration, as true and as 
worthy as if you were in the convent of your 
choice." 

There was a long silence. Blanche's face was 
hidden in her hands, for such words needed no 
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answer ; words from which she gathered strength 
for many years to come. 

Mary entered the room, and seeing them both 
silent, she sat down beside Blanche. 

" Mary," said Walter, suddenly raising his 
head, " do you ever hear from Isabel ? " The word 
was spoken with an effort. 

Mary had been expecting this question, and 
schooling herself to meet it, yet now it came she 
trembled. 

" No," she answered ; " but you know we 
seldom write letters in these days of danger." 

"When did you last hear? Now, Mary, be 
open with me ; it is true kindness to tell me all 
you know. I have heard nothing but the fact of 
her unhappy marriage." 

"Her letters,"answered Mary,"well nigh ceased 
some time before she married. When I heard of 
the event, I wrote to her, and begged that nothing 
might interrupt the love between us. Then came 
a few lines, saying it was impossible for her, as I 
must see, to keep up intercourse with her rela- 
tions. There was that in the spirit of those few 
words which showed me, that though she was 
pained at parting from me, her whole soul was 
wrapped up in her husband. It was therefore no 
entrapping of the late Earl's ; indeed I never could 
credit he could have bent Isabel's will." 

"No," said Walter; "in the one letter she 
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wrote, in which she bade me not to write, she said 
'twas her own free choice. And you have never 
seen her ? " 

" Yes, once ; two years since, I was in Lon- 
don for a while, and we stood one day on the pier 
at Greenwich, to see the queen take boat for 
Westminster. I had never seen her majesty, 
and 'twas a grand pageant ; many ladies of the 
court were there, and among them Isabel. She 
has grown into such majestic beauty, she looked 
fitter than Elizabeth to be the queen, albeit her 
highness hath a stately presence." 

" Did Isabel recognise you ? " 

" Oh yes, and turned pale as death ; then cast- 
ing on me a look of deep affection, she hastened 
forward to take her place in the boat that was 
awaiting her. There was a sadness in her beauty ; 
her eye had that wistful gaze as of those looking 
to something beyond and indistinct. I heard a 
good deal about her during my stay in London, 
for Bachel contrived to come to me. She told 
me Isabel sorrows deeply she has no children, 
for it is galling to her husband's pride to have 
no heir. The failure of a male heir in the direct 
line is unknown in the Beauville family, and the 
estates must now pass to a distant relation, one 
whom Beauville mislikes. Another of her 
sorrows is caused by her husband's neglect: 
to love a wife, and be a favourite with the 
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queen, is impossible in England. Lord Beau- 
ville prefers the queen's favour, and, indeed, 
Bachel saith lie seems to have ceased to care 
for the beautiful creature he hath wedded, while 
she loves him still more wildly." 

" It is too much as I feared," answered Walter, 
sadly; "for T have heard much of Lord Beau- 
ville, as Viscount Begnier, abroad ; such news 
as would not make one imagine a woman linked 
to him could be happy. My poor Isabel ! little 
did she imagine how vile a man she was wedding. 
But her religion, Mary — ^he does not oppose that, 
I trust ; I suppose she is able to gain admission 
to the ambassadors' chapels ? " 

There was no answer. 

" Did Rachel say nothing about this ? " 

Mary shook like a leaf; she could not speak. 

The truth flashed for an instant upon him. 
He started to his feet. 

" Tell me quickly, Mary," said he, his voice 
trembling with anguish ; " it is not possible she 
can have forsaken her faith ? " 

" Alas !" sobbed Mary, *a fear she hath. She 
attends the Protestant services, and never seeks 
the Sacraments ; I tried for long not to believe it, 
but I fear me it is true." 

Walter silently left the room. He shut himself 
np in his own chamber, and any who listened 
^ght have heard the sobs and groans that burst 
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jfrom a man in his agony, for if any soul was dear 
to the priest, how much more the one of his only 
sister! — ^the only tie he yet had to earth — an 
apostate! Oh, awful thought! unendurable to 
his ardent and loving souL Yet, when he remem- 
bered his youth, and how once he had stood on 
the very brink of the precipice, Walter humbled 
himself exceedingly, and offered up his life as a 
sacrifice for this precious soul. And Walter, as 
he reviewed the past with the keen self-reproach 
of the holy, accused himself of neglect and cold- 
ness to his sister at Apswell Court. Had he kept 
fr§e from that entanglement with Constance, and 
made Isabel the object of his affection, and reso- 
lutely broken down the icy barrier that she raised, 
a bond might have been cemented between them 
which Viscount Regnier would have had no power 
to break. Perhaps together they might have gone 
abroad ; perhaps to her, too, might have been 
given a priceless gift, and at this moment in 
some holy cloister she might be praying for him, 
instead of his wrestling for her. Many hours 
passed ere the household at Thoresby saw Father 
de Lisle again, and many a night after that was 
spent in vigil and in penance, to atone, as far 
as might be, for the fault which seemed so griev- 
ous to the purified eye of the saint. ^ 
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CHAPTER III. 

" When he stood up in court and endured the contumely of 
upstart fanatics, the loss of his estate, the ruin of the prospects 
of his family, the filthy dungeon, the rack and the gallows, 
rather than renounce his religion, he did an act which the re- 
cording angel wrote down with an Alleluia on his lips." — 
JlamMer, February 1857. 

For some weeks all went peacefully at Thoresby 
Hall, and Walter went backwards and forwards, 
seeking out Catholics, and enabling them to come 
to the Sacraments. Oftentimes, after having said 
Mass at Thoresby, and ere the sun had yet risen, 
he would go journeys of many miles to keep 
strange trysts with his flock. He always took 
with him the little pyx in which reposed the 
Adorable Sacrament ; and often in the midst of 
great woods, far away from human habitation, he 
would give communion to some trembling and 
hunted Catholic. 

"Are there any Catholics in Chelmsford jail? *^ 
inquired Walter, one night. 

" Only Father Gerard, that I know of," an- 
swered Sir Robert, " if, indeed, he still lives." 

" Oh ! I must see him," exclaimed Walter. 

" I fear me 'tis impossible ; they are most 
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savage in this county, and we have often tried, 
by bribes and otherwise, to gain admission, but 
in vain. Louth, the jailer, is a perfect brute, 
and his wife, a noisy sort of good-natured woman, 
is far too a&aid of him to venture on any risk, 
even though she loves gold well." 

^^ I must make the attempt," said Walter ; " I 
shall go into Chelmsford, and reconnoitre." 



"Nowbeshrew thee, Giles," exclaimed Mis- 
tress Margery Louth, the goodwife of the jailer 
of Chelmsford; ^Hhou art enough to anger an 
archangel. What is the use of sending thee me- 
sages into the town ? Did I not tell thee again 
and again 'twas a green kirtle I wanted, and, 
behold, thou hast brought me brown taffety ! and 
there thou standest, with thy great mouth wide 
open, staring at me as if I had made the mistake, 
and not thou ; and now 'tis too late to send thee 
back again." 

" Mistress," began Giles, " the master told me 
to sweep the prisoners' yard afore ever I did thy 
errands. I " 

"Hold thy tongue, sirrah," cried the lady; 
"prating to thy master, indeed, about my errands ! 
— ^but it is the last time thou shalt go ; take thy 
wage, and depart this very day, — go back to the 
pigs, and a fit companion, forsooth. And what 
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may you want, young fellow?" said the lady 
sternly, as she perceived a man, dressed not only 
in the peasant's fustian, but with garments old 
and patched, and bearing evident marks of 
poverty, loitering near. 

" Fair dame," answered the peasant, making 
a lowly reverence, " I am a stranger in these 
parts, and seek for work." 

" And work you shall have, friend," exclaimed 
the lady, greatly pleased at the respect with 
which she was addressed, " if you have a mind 
to take this idle varlet's place." 

"And a precious hard one ye'll find it, too," 
muttered Giles, moving off. 

"Now, get thee gone, sirrah," vociferated 
Mistress Louth, " and let me have no more of 
thy lying tongue." And then turning to the 
new applicant, she tried to soften down the dis- 
agreeables of the proffered situation, having a 
shrewd suspicion that the stranger would suit 
her purpose better than any other she could get. 

The office of scavenger to the Chelmsford prison 
was not an office over and above desired by the 
good Essex people, entailing, as it did, hard and 
revolting labour, scanty fare, and coarse abuse 
from the jailer — a man of violent passions and 
petty tjnranny. 

Good cause had Mistress Louth to be pleased 
with her change. Joseph, as the new servant 
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called himself, proved the most patient, the most 
diligent, the most enduring, of any she ever had. 
After his long hours of work, he was ready to do 
her errands, and would execute them with a skill 
and patience which seemed unwearied. Neither 
did he ever murmur at the food— scarcely fit 
for a dog — that was often cast to him ; the sauce 
of content and cheerfulness seemed always ready. 
So rapidly did Joseph rise in his mistress's esteem, 
and in the liking of his fellow-servants, the 
rough turnkeys of the prison, that it came to 
pasB, that they required him, in addition to his 
own labours, to do part of their work, also, by 
going into the prisoners' cells, an office to which 
he appeared nothing loath. 

'* Joseph," cried Jack Nelgreave, the head 
turnkey, one day, swearing, according to his 
wont, a loud oath, " I am going to have a quart 
of ale along with my mate, and you can take 
the bread and water yonder to that old fool of a 
priest, — an old idiot, who might do as he lists if 
he would only go to church as the queen's grace 
doth direct, and, because he must be after his 
popish mummery, wiU get himself hung. Dost 
hear, varlet — ^wHt thou go ? " 

" Ay, Jack," quoth Joseph; " I have my work 
to do first. I reckon, if I go before night it will 
sufiice?" 

" Oh, ah, any time, so long as you give him 
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the food, bat we don't want him to die like a 
rat, to save friend Balph the pleasure of hanging 
him." And Jack strode away to his supper. 

Descending from the general court of the 
prison was a winding flight of steps, which led 
to the dungeons below. Each of these cells had 
a staircase leading from them, so that there was 
no communication one with the other. These 
stairs were long, and when Joseph arrived at the 
bottom, he gasped for breath. It took some 
minutes to accustom himself to the foul air he 
encountered ; the torch he carried cast its wild 
glare on the thick stone walls down which the 
damp fell. A heavy-barred door, with massive 
lock, was the entrance. 

With the key he bore, Joseph unlocked the 
door, entered the dungeon, and carefully locked 
himself in. He then gazed around. The cell 
was about twelve feet long, and six wide. One 
small aperture in the roof admitted all the light 
and air that reached the captive. There was no 
flooring, save the damp ground, a little straw 
thrown into a corner formed his only bed, and a 
few stones put together, his chair and table. 

The occupant of the chamber was an old man. 
His face bore evidence of toil and disease, his 
hair and beard were both of silvery whiteness. 
When Joseph entered, the old man was kneeling; 
and accustomed generally to receive a few oaths 
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from Jack with his daily provision, he did not 
move, but quietly prayed on. 

" Father, bless me," said Joseph, going for- 
ward and kneeling by him. 

The old man started. 

" Are yon a Catholic, my son ? " said he, rising 
to his feet 

" Yes, father — ^a Catholic, and a priest ; and, 
moreover, one you have known well — Walter de 
Lisle." 

The sudden news was almost too much for 
Father Gerard. He staggered, and would have 
fallen, had not Walter caught him in his arms. 

The silence of night fell on the prison. Some 
slept after their drunken revelry, some forgot 
their sorrows in slumber, some counted the 
weary hours as they passed, but to the two priests 
the time fleeted by, for they had much to say, 
and Father Gerard desired first to hear Walter's 
history since they parted. 

** And you, father — still labouring, stUl suffer- 
ing?" 

" Yes," said the old priest. " About two years 
after your mother's death, I was apprehended 
and thrown into prison, but there were many 
others in the same case, and the governor and 
magistrates happened to be interested in some, 
and therefore they procured the banishment of 
all, and we went to France. There I stayed two 
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years, till my health was strengthened ; and my 
superiors at last, to myjoy, allowed me to return 
on the English mission, and in it I laboiired till 
eight months since, when I was interrupted while 
saying Mass. Just as I had begun the Gloria 
in excelsiSy the pursuivants rushed in, and took 
me in my vestments before the magistrate, and 
I was condemned to prison, and here I We 
remained, desiring but one thing, my dear son, 
to see a priest and have the sacraments ; and that 
Christ has now granted me, praised be His 
name ! " 

" I perceive, father, you are not ironed," said 
Walter. 

" I was to be," said the priest ; " but whenever 
they attempted to put them on, they always fell 
off, so at last they gave up trying." 

" You are cheerful under your cross, father," 
said Walter. 

" Why should I not be? " said the priest. " My 
life draws to a close. If I am not called speedily 
to the gallows, I feel a fever in my veins, which I 
cannot survive; and it will not be long," con- 
tinued he, looking up earnestly to the roof of his 
prison. 

'' What do you see, father? " said Walter. 

The old man only smiled. 

" Not when you are here ; she only comes when 
I am alone." 
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^' Who comes, father ? tell me." 

"The Mother with the Child," answered 
Father Gerard. " Oh ! so glorious a vision ; and 
this dark dungeon is full of heavenly light, and 
she bids me be of good cheer, and confess to the 
end the faith of her Son. My son," said he, 
turning towards him, "have you the Blessed 
Sacrament with you ? " 

" I have, father, all that is necessary to cele- 
brate Mass. See, this stone in the wall will 
serve as our altar, and as soon as midnight 
chimes, I will begin." 

Father Gerard sank back upon his straw, and 
Walter saw that he was dying. He hastened to 
give him a little of the wine he had brought 
with him, and the old man revived, and was 
able both to make his confession and hear that 
of Walter. Then Walter said his Mass. Soon 
after it was finished Father Gerard died. 

No words can express the wrath and disap- 
pointment of Dame Louth when she found her 
new and pattern servant had, without staying to 
ask for wages, actually departed. 

"No wonder she is wroth," said the other 
prison servants ; " I warrant as 'twill be a long 
time ere she g^ts one like Joseph again." 

Note. — The incident of the falling oflP of the irons and the 
Tision of our Lady will be found in the " Life of Thomas Atkin- 
son, Priest." 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

** Tet g^adncfli walka in sorrow's goiae^ 
When mntual lore the bvEden hcozs ; 
As sanbeaxua part the weeping akie% 
And radnbowa rise from, mistj teanL** 

GxxnA.FAT. 

The soft moonlight was playing in gleams on 
the walls of Thoresby Hall, and the trees and 
bushes around stood out, some in silver bright- 
ness, some wrapped in gloom. The same beams 
fell strangely among the leaves of the lime- 
grove, with its interlacing branches, and the 
perfume from the blossoms, always so much 
more powerful at night, floated on the air. The 
sweet influence of the scene did not seem lost 
upon the two persons who were pacing up and 
down the avenue. 

" You have no real objection, my Mary," said 
Lord Clinton, stooping to try and see the face 
h half-hidden on his shoulder ; " for if you have, 
\ even my eager love shall not be selfish ; but I 
have waited long, have I not ? almost as long 
as Jacob for Rachel. It is full six years since, 
in this very spot, you gave me that dear assur- 
ance which has brightened life since then." 
'^ No, Edward," answered Mary Thoresby, in a 
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low and trembling voice ; " you have never been 
selfish. You know that such has been the state 
of Blanche's health, I have scarcely looked for 
her to live from month to month. I think now 
there seems appearance that her life of suffering 
may be longer, and since my marriage is to 
make no difference, is not to lead me from my 
father nor my suffering sister, I can no longer 

refuse that which — ^which" Mary's face 

was once more hidden, and the lover understood 
the unspoken words. 

" Then, my own Mary, why a sort of shade of 
melancholy which hangs over you when the sub- 
ject is mentioned? Forgive me, but I am too 
anxious, too fearful, lest there should be some 
secret cause of grief or anxiety I do not know." 

^' Oh no, it is not that, Edward; but how can 
any woman's heart not quail to think of a bridal 
such as mine will be, in secret and in fear, with 
no festive gathering, no joyous looks, such as 
attend the brides of half England when they 
wed ? and then it is so strange that the occasion 
of my cousin's arrival should give us the oppor- 
tunity, — ^he whose life has been so strangely 
mixed up with a romance of love and suffering. 
It is only, Edward, that, when I think of all these 
things, — of the sorrow that is around us, of the 
clouds that hang over our heads, of the woe 
and persecution that attend our faith, — a doubt 
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crosses my mind whether or not it is a time for 
^ marrying and giving in marriage.' " 

"Away with those fears, my own love," 
answered Clinton ; " yon cannot doubt the right 
of a nnion that has sanction and blessing from 
all we have been bound to consult; — ^your cousin, 
last of all, you know. Did I tell you I had a long 
conference with him last night ? " 

" I saw you together," she answered, " and I 
was so glad, I wanted you to know him better. 
Is he not noble?" 

"He is, indeed ; one of those to whom one 
looks up as scarcely having a place on earth." 

"And, Edward, then to think what a fate 
awaits him ! " 

" Surely there is little fear for one allied to 
Lord Beauville," returned Clinton ; " but I con- 
fess to you my desire is to see him ere long in 
London ; tliere^ close to those he is allied to, he 
might be safe, and yet do his work ; but if ar- 
rested here, and thrown into Chelmsford jail, to 
linger there for many months, the chances of an 
appeal, — 'tis a sad prospect." 

Mary sighed deeply. " And I have a feeling, — 
a warning^ as the peasants call it, — that there will 
be a search made here ere long. Oh, if we had 
(as I know they have at many Catholic houses) 
a hiding-place where he could go ! Did you ever 
see the one at Clare Hall, Edward? " 
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"Never." 

" It is a little chamber behind the great 
chimney in the hall ; a few stones take in and out, 
and often and often have the pursuers passed it 
by ; but here," — and she looked wistfully towards 
the hall, as a break in the trees enabled her to 
have a free view, — "here I see no possibility." 

" And yet," rejoined Lord Clinton, looking 
also at the house, " those walls of mighty thick- 
ness ought to be able to shelter a fugitive." 

A cry almost escaped from Mary's lips ; Clinton 
looked at her with a sudden horror. 

"No, T see nothing, hear nothing," she an- 
swered; "but 'tis a sudden thought. Thou 
knowest Blanche's chamber ? " 

" Certainly I do." 

" There is between the further wall of it and 
the one of my father's rooms a space ; 'tis very 
narrow, but high, and there would be air. Think 
you not it would do ? In the very heart of the 
house no one could suspect." 

"It seems likely," responded Clinton, 
" Blanche's room is the centre of the hall? " 

" It is ; at least, hers and my father's are both, 
and this division was put, I fancy, to correct some 
inequality in the building." 

" How did you know of it ? " 

" When the house was repairing, it was such a 
nice dangerous place for us children to get into. 
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Well do I remember how angry old Madge was 
with us, and how she said she would tell my 
mother, and the fear of alarming her made us 
promise good behaviour for the future. Oh, I 
long to know if it is possible it can be used ; we 
must wait till to-morrow morning for that, how- 
ever, for I think Blanche by this time sleeps. We 
must go in now, dearest Edward." And they 
walked towards the house, the moonbeams shining 
full upon his manly form, supporting the fair and 
gentle girl whose fate had been cast in such rough 
circumstances. On reaching the hall they found 
Sir Robert, Henry, and Father de Lisle engaged 
in earnest conversation. Mary, blushing, would 
have passed by, and gone to her sister, but her 
father called her back. 

^' We have heard rumours from Arthur Leslie 
which warn us it is no longer safe for Father de 
Lisle to tarry amongst us," said Sir Robert; ^^ and 
we must not seek to detain him, for now we have 
had the sacraments, for which we were well-nigh 
fainting; we must not selfishly endanger his 
safety, nor deprive others of his ministry, and 
so the day after to-morrow he purposes to go." 

" But," said Walter, in his clear, sweet voice, 
" there is one more rite I would fain perform in 
this house, and if to-morrow night the next Mass 
I offer here could be that of your bridal, dear 
Mary, I should be very glad." 
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" To-morrow night I " almost gasped Mary, 
clinging to her father. ^^ 'Tis so sudden, so 
short." 

" But it has been a long and sober wooing, my 
child," answered Sir Robert ; " and there are no 
bridal festivities to prepare, and you leave not 
your father's roof for another. I think you must 
consent, my Mary." 

And Mary did consent, and then hastened to 
hide her confusion in her sister's arms. 

Different, indeed, was the bridal of Mary 
Thoresby from the others which it has been our 
lot to describe. 

It was just past midnight when the little house- 
hold assembled in Blanche's chamber. Blanche, 
lying still on her couch, fixed her gaze lovingly 
on her sister. Mary wore a dress and veil of 
white, of the most simple kind, but old Madge's 
heart would have broken to have beheld her 
young mistress wedded in any other colour. A 
table, arranged as an altar, was placed at the 
foot of Blanche's couch, and the form of the cru- 
cified Master looked down upon the little group. 
The two altar-lights alone illuminated the room, 
for more display was deemed unwise ; and so the 
rest of the large chamber, with the grim tapestry 
that hung its walls, remained in gloom. The 
lights shed their rays on the heads of the 
betrothed as they knelt before the priest, — that 
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young priest, with his pale face and his glance of 
unearthly peace. Hushed was the silence while 
the low voices repeated the vows. No unmeaning 
words, and no perjured ones, were those which 
came from the lips of Mary and Clinton. 

The long-tried and loving hearts were one at 
last, bound together in sacramental union. They 
were one now ; hand clasped in hand, and heads 
bowed low, no power can part them now, — none 
save the angel of death can ever break that bond. 
The Mass goes on ; and we, in these days of peace, 
who can scarce keep out distracting thoughts, 
who think the too frequent Mass almost a weari- 
ness, might envy those breathless worshippers 
while they followed every act of that stupendous 
mystery, might envy the rapt devotion of those 
communicants. The Mass was ended, the altar 
was removed, all trace was gone of the holy 
occupation, and Father de Lisle turned to give 
a short and parting exhortation to the little flock 
he was to leave on the morrow, when suddenly a 
violent knocking at the outer gate silenced them. 
There was a hasty glance around; each one knew 
well it was the coming of the pursuers. Then 
Mary, coming forward quickly, proposed her 
plan. 

" It is the only hope," said Sir Robert, in 
despair. 

The porter was sent to prolong, as best he 
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might, by excuses, the entrance of the unwelcome' 
guests. Some of the servants hurried to bed, with 
the hope of having been supposed to be there all 
the time. The others trusted that the suddeu 
alarm would itself form an excuse for their ap- 
pearance. Mary' 8 bridal dress was hastily dragged 
off, and she sat down by the side of Blanche. 
While this was going on, some planks of the 
flooring had been raised, and Father de Lisle 
at once sprang into the living grave that appa- 
rently yawned before him. 

"Are you safe?" whispered Henry Thoresby 
from above. 

" Yes, quite, thank you," answered Walter. 

" Is there space enough ? " 

"Yes, just enough," he answered. "It is 
like a coffin, but it is high, and there is plenty 
of air. Think no more of me for the present." 

The plank was laid down again, and Henry 
hurried after his father, who stood in the hall 
ready to receive the visitors that were now enter- 
ing. 

"Ha! Sir Robert," said Mr Sheriff Parker, 
" I am sorry to disturb you at this time ; but, 
indeed, good sir, these infringements of the law 
must not be permitted ; if you will persist in 
disobeying her Majesty's Privy Council's most 
excellent commands" 

"We will not argue that point, good Mr 
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Sheriff," said Sir Robert, with his calm and 
dignified manner ; " but let me inquire the cause 
of this unwonted disturbance at night. To a man 
in whose house there lies, as you know y^ell, a 
daughter ill as mine, it is truly a matter of serious 
annoyance." 

" Well, well. Sir Robert," said the sheriff, draw- 
ing himself up, ^' if you will harbour Popish priests 
in your house, you must bear the penalty. Now, 
produce him at once, I pray you, my good sir." 
" Nay, nay. Master Sheriff," said Sir Robert; 
*^ an' thou hast come with — let me see how many 
— three clerks and four pursuivants to find one 
man, it would be a pity to do their work. Search 
for him ye want, good masters, with all the speed 
ye can." 

Then ensued one of those scenes so frequent 
then, and for two centuries afterwards in Catholic 
houses; the pursuivants scattered themselves 
over the house, every chamber was entered, cup- 
boards opened, tapestry rent aside ; they struck 
their wands on the walls, in order to find out 
hidden panels, and stamped on the floor, to see 
if that too were hollow. When they reached the 
door of Blanche's chamber, Henry was there." 

'^ I pray you, good sir, to enter gently, if you 
must enter the sick-chamber of my sister." 

^' Most certainly we must," returned the sheriff; 
^ 'tis the most likely place to find the rebel, we 
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trow. The ladies axe ever compassionate towards 
the unfortunate." 

• Henry's colour rose at the taunt; but resistance 
being useless and suspicious, he suffered them to 
enter. The sight of Blanche's pale face and help- 
less form, and Mary, scarcely less pale, sitting 
by hot side, moderated a little the fury of the 
searchers. Still they walked round the room, 
pulled aside the tapestry, looked under Blanche's 
bed, opened a closet that stood in one corner, and 
finally struck their staves against the wall, behind 
which Walter was sheltered. Each blow went 
like a sharp pain through the hearts of the 
listeners ; but the good walls of Thoresby were 
true, and gave back no echo. 

** Nothing there^'* said one of the men; ^^ 'tis 
an unlikely room, too, for tricks of that kind, for 
'tis the very centre of the house. Up-stairs, 
nearer the roof, is the more likely place for that 
kind of animals to burrow. I have routed out 
two or three in my time." 

The men withdrew from Blanche's chamber, 
and rushed up-stairs. For the next hour or two 
the most frightful riot ensued, shouting and 
hallooing to each other, and turning to curses as 
they found their game was missing. 

" I shall be under the necessity. Sir Robert," 
said the sheriff, pompously, " of leaving three 
men in your house in guard, for the information 
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I received was too certain to be mistaken, tliat 
there is a Popish priest in your house^ and we 
are determined he shall not escape." 

" As you will, Mr Sheriff," said Sir Eoberi 
indiiferently ; ^' 'tis a heavy expense and trouble, 
but to that I must submit as best I may. You 
will find, however, your precautions useless." 

The three men did stay, and kept so sharp a 
watch that during the whole day no conmiunica- 
tion could possibly be held with Walter, and the 
keenest anxiety was entertained on his account 
by his friends. It had a terrible effect on poor 
Blanche, and Mary was terrified at the burning 
fever that came on, and the restless starts of 
agony at every noise. At supper-time the ser- 
vants contrived to drug the wine, taken in plenti- 
ful quantities by the sheriff's men, and their sleep 
in consequence was too sound to be easily broken. 

The planks were again removed, and Henry, 
kneeling down, called for Walter. 

** Father, are you alive? " 

**Yos^ and very happy," answered Walter, 
ohoorfuUv. ** There is plentv of air : not much 
lisjht. truh\ but I can sav mv office bv heart." 

** Hero is some fooii." 

** Thank vou, thank vou: I should like some 
of that/^ 

And a basket was lowoiy^d by a string. 

** How are you all ? *' said the priest* " How 
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is Blanche ? Poor child ! it is hard for her. Tell 
her to be of good courage, and to think of the 
days of old. It is not prudent to speak longer, 
I suppose. God bless you all, my children, and 
comfort you." 

This miserable state of affairs lasted for several 
days, and at night only could a brief communica- 
tion be held with Walter. At length, finding that 
the men slept so soundly at night, it was deter- 
mined to attempt an escape, and so, one night, 
"Walter, by cords put under his arms, was drawn 
up from his living grave. He was covered 
with dust, and presented a singular appearance. 
Blanche was extremely ill with fever, Walter 
would stay to pray awhile beside her, then bless- 
ing her and all the others of the sorrowing 
household, he quitted Thoresby in company 
with Arthur Leslie. 



Note, — ** The house was searched upon All Souls' Day, when 
Mr Bavin was making a sermon. The next day the house 
where I remained was searched ; but we both escaped by a 
secret place, which was made at the foot of the stairs where we 
lay, going into a hay-bam." — Life of Thomas Holford, Priest. 

** In the year 1577, in the month of June, the Bishop of 
Exeter, being in his visitation at Truro, was requested by Mr 
Greenfield, the sheriff of the county, and other busy men, to 
aid and assist them to search Mr Tregian's house, where Mr 
Maine did lay. After some deliberation, it was concluded that 
the sheriff and the bishop's chancellor, with divers gentlemen 
and their servants, should take the matter in hand." — Life of 
Cuthh€i*t Maine, Priest, 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Graze not on worldly witlier*d wood, 
It fitteth not thy taste ; 
The flowers of everlasting spring 
Do grow for thy repast." 

Poems by Father Southwell. 

" Rose, Rose," cried a baby voice, ". please take 
me to the lady my mother." 

" Willingly, darling one," said Rose, cheer- 
fully, as she lifted from the ground a lovely boy, 
scarcely two years old, and passed with him 
along the corridor to the apartment of her mis- 
tress. 

She entered the room without ceremony. It 
was the dressing, or '' tiring," chamber of the 
young Duchess of Bertram. A small looking- 
glass was affixed to the wall, and the apartment 
bore marks of a gay and varied fancy in its 
owner. Articles of dress were scattered about, 
various fashions had been tried on and were 
thrown aside ; the perfume of flowers and scents 
mingled together, and before the glass was 
sitting the Duchess herself, her sunny hair all 
let down over her white neck, and half shading 
her fair face, while she was busy in examining 
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the workmanship of a curiously-carved ivory 
comb. 

While Eose, with the child in her arms, steals 
in unobserved, we will take a glance at Con- 
stance, and see what ten years have done for her. 
They have left but little trace. She is more 
perfectly beautiful than before, though, perhaps, 
to our taste, time has robbed her of her early 
freshness. There is a wistfulness in the depth 
of her hazel eyes, but there are no lines on the 
smooth face which tell of care, of disappoint- 
ment, or heartache. That look of secret grief, 
which, to a discerning eye, was visible under 
bridal smiles, is gone. Has the good Duke of 
Bertram, who in this space of time has grown 
stout and portly, more hospitable, more hearty, 
and more stupid than ever, succeeded, then, in 
winning his wife's depth of affection, and filliug 
up the void in the yearning heart ? Ah I no, 
but behold the secret is unravelled. Kose is 
close behind her now, and holding up the baby, 
bis rosy face is reflected in the glass. With a 
cry of joy, the Duchess turns. 

'' My boy ! my beauty ! " 

He is in her arms, and in that sudden glow, 
and in that flood of joy, you learn the secret — 
Constance is a mother ! Old dreams, old sor- 
rows, pass her by and are gone. 

" Well, Eose," said Constance, after having 
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fondly caressed her child, " were you successful 
this morning ? You stayed so long, I began to 
fear you had been disappointed." 

" No, I was not disappointed, dear lady," said 
Kose ; " I had all I wanted, and more ; I had a 
strange joy — I suppose I may call it joy, though 
other feelings were mingled with it." 

" What could it be ? " exclaimed Constance. 

^' The priest to-day," said Rose, lowering her 
voice, "was my young lord, now Father de 
Lisle." 

" Is it possible?" said the Duchess; " and yet, 
after the first moment, I am not surprised. A 
priest's life, especially in these days, and here^ 
is a life of such heroic self-sacrifice that would 
well engage such a soul. Why do you wonder at 
it, Rose — you who admire all the things the 
saints did, which make me shudder ? " 

" No ; I wondered only, in these days, when 
every Catholic family is of importance, that the 
last of the line of such an ancient house should 
have been suffered to give up all hope of per- 
petuating his." 

" But the act of attainder has been passed." 

" Has it ? I did not know it, but even yet " 

" I know what vou would sav, Rose — another 
monarch would restore it ; but trust me, Eliza- 
beth Tudor will outlive you and me, Rose, even 
though we may not die young." 
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Rose half smiled. 

" You don't believe me ? You will see; death 
and our most mighty sovereign will have a tough 
battle together, I prophesy. Bat tell me more, 
Rose; I am hungry for news. Is Father de 
Lisle stationed in London ? " 

^' Yes, tillhe is betrayed, I suppose," said Rose, 
sadly. 

'^ Oh, no fear of that ; his alliance with our 
house is a most powerful protection. Let him 
but be cautious, and he may stay here for a long 
time together. What rejoicing for you, Rose! 
you will be able to get so much that makes your 
happiness." 

*' The Sacraments? — ^yes," and Rose's hands 
were clasped and her eyes raised for a moment ; 
then she perceived that Constance's eyes were 
full of tears. " Dearest lady," said Rose, kneel- 
ing down beside her, " would that they were joy 
to you also ! " 

The Duchess shook her head. " I was never 
meant to be a martyr or confessor. Rose. Your 
faith is not for me, but one cannot help envying, 
sometimes, the peace, the joy, the certainty, you 
seem to possess. See, Rose," she added, pointing 
to her boy, who had fallen asleep on her shoulder, 
'^ there is something to envy, to be a child like 
that, sleeping in its mother's arms in perfect 
peace." 
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"And so we may be also, dearest lady — so 
may we sleep and rest in His arms, who remem- 
bereth better than a mother." 

"Yes, yes," said Constance, wearily; " 'tis a 
lovely vision, but a vision only, to such as me. 
Well, 'tis something to muse on — ^Walter de 
Lisle a priest ! Rose, I will lay down this boy 
on my bed, and wilt thou arrange my hair, for I 
have tarried too long at my toilet." 

" Yes, truly, and it is my fault," said Rose, 
rising quickly ; " now I will do my best with all 
possible dispatch." 

For ten years had Rose Ford been the waiting- 
maid of Constance, and it may easily be conceived 
how the tie had ripened into friendship. In times 
of hoUowness and deception, when spies were in 
almost every household, Constance knew how to 
value the fidelity and affection of her attendant. 
She prized Rose as one of her greatest treasures, 
and with the continual thoughtfulness for others 
which made so lovely a part of her character, she 
strove in every way to make Rose happy. There 
was but one thing she knew Rose valued — ^the 
exercises of her religion, and all Constance's wit 
and influence were exercised to procure this comfort 
for Rose. Very often did she gain for her admis- 
sion into the chapels of the foreign embassies, 
which were closed against ordinary strangers with 
great vigilance ; and whenever there was a secret 
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meeting of the Catholics in some private house, 
which took place as often as a priest could be 
found, Rose generally was present, by her mis- 
tress's contrivance. It was from one of these 
gatherings that she had returned on the morning 
we have described. And by Rose's hands large 
alms were sent by Constance to many a hunted 
priest, and many a starving Catholic. Many a 
perishing one had been revived by Constance's 
care ; and yet Constance was not Catholic. She 
was, indeed, one in heart and belief. There was 
not a point of faith that yet remained a difficulty ; 
first with Walter, afterwards with Rose, she had 
become satisfied and convinced. But Constance 
counted the cost. The world, though sometimes 
it wearied her, was still too sweet to be relin- 
quished. She put the thought from her, and 
went on winning love from all, and scattering 
benefits round her on all sides. With assistance 
and help furnished by the Duchess, Rose crept 
into many a miserable hole, and fed the hungry 
and clothed the naked; and the prayer of the 
poor and needy — that all-powerful prayer of 
gratitude — ^went up for Constance to the throne 
of God. Not yet was the gift of faith granted — 
or rather of strength to profess the faith. But 
there was a shield around Constance — -a shield 
of angel's wings. In early youth, and of rare 
beauty, the wife of a man she loved not, and who 
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was too indolent and simple to care for or watch 
over her, Constance found herself in the midst 
of the conrt of Elizabeth ; a court which formed 
a strange contrast to the rigid purity of that of 
Mary Tudor, — a court ruled by a queen endowed 
with a woman's weakness, without, apparently, one 
instinct of her nature, — a woman who had taken 
the hard and reasoning part of the masculine 
nature, without one spark of man's tenderness or 
the refinement so constantly found in the stern- 
est characters. In the court of Elizabeth there 
were dangers without end or limit, and few were 
those who passed through it unscathed, at least 
in reputation. But one of these few was Con- 
stance ; the fair name of the Duchess of Bertram 
was untouched. Fascinating and beloved, admired 
and sought after, she yet seemed to possess a clue 
which guided her through the maze. She did not 
know how it was herself; she often confessed to 
Rose her astonishment that her .path was so 
smooth ; but Rose, who knew with what might 
those secret prayers were rising up around her, 
wondered not ; but she knew there must be an 
end — ^that the Duchess could not flutter through 
the world for ever : sorrow must come at last, and 
death ; and Rose prayed on. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Doctor, — What a sigh is there ! The heart is sorely charged. 
Gentlewoman. — I would not have such a heart in my bosom 
for the dignity of the whole body. — Macbeth. 

One of the finest houses in the Strand belonged 
to the Beauville family. It was kept up in state 
and splendour, for under the present Earl there 
was a far greater expenditure than under the 
former, though he had been considered liberal. 
The principal rooms in the mansion were those 
which looked out on the river, and the long 
garden ran sloping down to the banks, where a 
boathouse and convenience for landing and em- 
barking were to be found, as well as the barge in 
which the Earl and Countess were wont to sail. 
We need hardly have said the Countess, for of 
late years she had borne little part in festivi- 
ties, and withdrawn into a retirement which it 
seemed strange, indeed, should be the choice 
of a young and beautiful woman, possessed of 
rank and wealth. It was said by some that the 
disappointment of having no family preyed upon 
the Countess's spirits. For the first time for 
many centuries had the house of Beauville failed 
in an heir, and the world said his mortification had 
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done much to estrange the Earl from his wife, 
and render him, as he was, conspicuous for his 
gallantries, even in an age and in a court where 
the licence was most free. 

One large apartment in the house we speak of 
had been called for many years the Countess's 
bower, and had been occupied by successive noble 
ladies of Beauville. In this chamber sat Isabel, 
Countess of Beauville. The aspect of the 
^' bower " had changed under her reign. There 
was neither lute nor embroidery-frame, nor were 
there the young ladies of rank, who generally 
were companions of a noble lady's solitary hours. 
The present Countess loved to be alone;, and the 
quantities of books piled up against the wall, the 
large table, covered with writing materials, near 
which she was sitting, showed plainly a taste cast 
in different directions. It was true, Isabel de- 
voted herself entirely to study, and endeavoured 
in such a pursuit to find some solace for her 
great unhappiness. 

Ten years have strangely altered this beautiful 
creature ; for though her beauty has truly ripened 
since she has passed from girl to woman, there 
are lines on the countenance which tell of much 
endured ; there is a depth of grief in those large 
and lustrous eyes, which speak of tears — ^hot, 
blinding tears. At the moment we are describ- 
ing, the Countess was sitting at her writing- 
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table, and holding in her hands a mannscript, 
evidently of age and valne. She was giving her 
whole attention to deciphering it : at length she 
laid it down, and looking around the room as if 
to relieve her eyes, sighed deeply ; it was not 
only the sigh of the overtasked student. 

At this moment, the arras which formed the 
doorway was pushed aside, and Rachel entered ; 
the same faithful Rachel, who looked more than 
ten years older, and whose face wore also a look of 
sadness ; but it was of a different kind from that 
of her mistress, — there was peace and resignation 
mingled with the grief of the simple-minded and 
faithful servant, 

^^ An' it please you, my lady," said Rachel,^' a 
gentleman without craves to speak to you." 

^' On what business, and who is he?" said 
Isabel, sharply. 

"I do not know, my lady; but he is one of 
noble birth, I am certain, from his bearing ; — as 
he did not give his name, I did not like to ask." 

^'Well, you must admit him, I. suppose; 
perhaps," and she smiled scornfully, " he has a 
favour to beg of the Earl, and seeks my interces- 
sion, poor soul!" 

Rachel waited till her mistress had finished, 
and then departed. In another minute she re- 
turned, ushering in a gentleman whose dress, 
though plain, showed him of gentle blood. Isabel 
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scarcely glanced at him ; she had risen and bowed 
with a stiff and haughty manner, which had 
become habitual to her ; now re-seating herself, 
she motioned her visitor also to a seat, and then 
said — 

" What would you of me, sir ? " 

The stranger's eyes were fixed on Isabel, and 
he answered in a voice whose gentle and clear 
tones made her heart give a sudden thrill. 

"I am come, madam, to ask your alms towards 
the necessities of our poor persecuted fellow 
Catholics. You know well, I doubt not, the 
distress they endure for the sake of our holy 
faith." 

Isabel felt her heart stop beating for a moment ; 
but her face did not change, — her mask was worn 
too well. Her tone was more haughty and cold 
still, as she replied — 

^^You mistake, sir, and I marvel the times 
teach you not more caution. The Earls of Beau- 
ville have been for many years Protestants." 

" Yes, madam," again replied the thrilling 
voice, ^Hhe Earls, but not the Countesses. Surely 
I mistake not now, in thinking I address a 
daughter of De Lisle, a line which has remained 
faithful to their God 1 " 

For a moment Isabel turned pale, but she 
recovered herself quickly. She rose from her 
seat — 
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^' You are taking a liberty which I consider 
unwarrantable in a stranger. Your errand here 
will, however, be safe with me; but depart 
instantly, sir, I entreat you, and leave me in 
peace." 

'^ In peace J Isabel," said the stranger, in a low 
and altered tone, as he rose and came nearer to 
her; "and couldllediYQ you in it, I would go 
joyfully." 

Isabel started ; she looked up into his face with 
a sudden glance of recognition, which changed 
into agony, and then sank on the ground, crouch- 
ing at his feet. 

*'Have pity on me," she gasped. "Walter, 
have pity." 

" Pity ! " said he, stooping over her, and speak- 
ing in tones of the utmost tenderness. " My 
sister, my Isabel, I have not come to speak harsh 
words, but to bid you look to peace, and hope, 
and life. Ah, how miserable are you, my Isabel ! 
I see it written on your face, and hear it in your 
voice; the reed on which you leant has pierced 
your hand ; come back, then, to Him who will 
never fail you ; on whom if you lean He will 
carry you through all sorrow. Come to the Good 
Shepherd, my Isabel." 

" No, no, Walter," she answered, raising her 
head ; " it is impossible ; I am lost, I know it. I 
dare not face my husband's anger. I will not 
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leave him ; I will not tear myself away even from 
the mocking shadow of liis love. No," — ^her voice 
grew calm and hard, — " I have chosen; we both 
have chosen. You cast aside every hope of life to 
follow the Cross of Christ ; I cast away faith and 
my hopes of heaven for earthly love ; let ns abide 
by our choice; verily we shall both have our 
reward." 

^'And our mother, Isabel," he answered, — 
*'have you forgotten her? have you forgotten 
her dying bed, and her last words, and her 
burial-day, and Father Gerard? He is dead 
now, Isabel — dead for love of Christ ;. he died in 
my arms, praying for you. Have you forgotten 
Castle de Lisle and the days of your happy, holy 
youth?" 

'^ No, I have iioi forgotten^'* she answered; ^^ I 
can see each leaf on the trees that line the 
terraced walk; I can almost count the blades 
of grass ; I can hear in the still night the 
ripple of the brook and the song of the passing 
bird. You have not brought back those memories 
—they haunt me ever, ever ! Have pity on me, 
Walter; you have done your best; now leave 
me, for truly it is not safe for you to tarry long." 

Walter drew back, and his face changed — 
changed from the tender yearning with which he 
had looked on her, to the stern and yet sweet 
expression of one whose office is to rebuke. 
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" I have spoken to you," he said, " as brother 
to sister, as children of one mother, as those 
bound together with a tender human love ; but 
I speak now as priest to sinner, as shepherd to a 
lost and wandering sheep. Not in ignorance have 
you sinned, but with the full light shining in your 
eyes. You sold your birthright for a mess of this 
world's miserable joys, and if you do not repent, 
great and awful will be the punishment. ' Oh, 
think you well, have you really chosen ? When 
we sin wilfully, we say we are lost, 'tis a common 
speech ; think you we know what we mean ? In 
flames for ever ; in unutterable torments ; to have 
the face of God for ever turned in wrath upon us, 
— God in whom we live, and move, and have our 
being. We fancy in this world we can hide from 
God. No such thing ; He is around us, even the 
most sinful. His breath is our life. Isabel, do 
you choose death, eternal death, where the fire 
is not quenched ? " 

Isabel rose from the ground. Her face was 
pale but determined. 

" You have done your duty, Walter, and now, 
farewell. I have chosen my own path, and will 
bear my own risks. Spare me the agony of seeing 
you again, or worse, bidding my servants turn 
you from my doors. We have chosen : you for 
heaven, — I for earth. Let me at least enjoy, as 
best I may, my share of the compact." 
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She stood waiting for his answer — ^hard, cold, 
and resolute. Walter'*s eyes did not seek hers ; 
they were raised to heaven. He said, as if 
speaking to himself, ** Yes, it is the last time, 
for the way must be long." He roused himself. 
" Farewell, my poor sister ! May God, in His 
great mercy, have pity on you ere it is too 
late." 

He was gone, and Isabel threw herself on the 
ground, and gave full vent to a storm of pas- 
sionate grief. There struggling, almost with 
convulsions, her husband found her an hour 
afterwards. 

" Are you distraught. Countess of Beauville? " 
said he, angrily; "or deem you this the way 
to keep me at your side, as you often beseech 
me? Let me have no more of it, — ^let me, 
at least, find peace when I do come home. 
Verily, I do not trouble you too much with my 
company ! " 

" Beauville," said Isabel, kneeling at his feet, 
" I have given up all for you — even heaven itself 
— and you spurn me as you would the very dogs 
from your footstool. This is not just. Give me 
either the love for which I sold my soul, or give 
me back that soul." 

" Your soul I " said her husband, scornfully ; 
*^ does every girl who falls in love lose her soul ? 
I trow heaven will be an empty place ! " 
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*^ Beauville, do not mock me ; you know well 
my meanings Let me be reconciled with the 
faith I have denied with my lips (God knows, not 
with my heart)." 

" Now, by Heaven," said the Earl, *^ some 
recusant has been with thee this very day, in this 
house — ^my house I Who is it, woman ? An' thou 
tellest me not, I will kill thee at my feet ! " 

But the violence of threat and manner had no 
effect on Isabel. She answered not, and did not 
shudder in his grasp of iron. 

*^ I know it," he said, starting; *^'tis thy 
brother come hither — no other would have dared. 
Thou canst not deny it, Isabel." 

The look of mute terror on the white face told 
him. 

^' Thou wilt not harm him ? " 

The Earl grew cool directly. 

" Tush, tush I I am not going to hurt the idiot ; 
I have my hands too full for such employments. 
But one thing I must insist upon, that is, he 
comes hither no more, and that I have no more of 
these scenes with you in consequence." 

^' No, no I " said Isabel, eagerly ; '' you never 
shall. I will be still and will bear all, and he is 
not coming again ; I bade him not. We have 
parted for aye." 

" And a good thing too I " said her husband, 
carelessly. " Now, fair Countess, if I were you. 
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I would call my damsels to tire me afresh ; for 
all these conflicts have disordered both dress and 
beauty." 

And Isabel obeyed; and the Earl, humming 
the air of a love song then in vogue, quitted the 
apartment. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

*' There *b nothing in this world so sweet as love. 
And, next to love, the sweetest thing is hate ; 
I Ve learn'd to hate, and therefore am revenged." 

The Spanish Student. 

It was a bleak, cold day, and the east wind 
swept keenly along the streets, driving the clouds 
of dust before it, and making the passers-by 
shiver and hurry on more quickly. The streets 
were, indeed, almost empty, and the few people 
in them all seemed those who were intent on 
business. Among them was one whose rapid 
step, and the searching glances he cast around, 
marked him as evidently occupied upon some 
weighty matter. His cloak, of the finest cloth, 
and richly trimmed with sable, was wrapped 
round him, and drawn up close to his chin. His 
long boots were lined and trimmed with the same 
fur. His hat was slouched oyer his face, as if 
he shrank from observation; while his whole 
appearance was that of one who would generally 
have sent others to do his bidding among the 
narrow and dirty streets along which he was 
winding his way. At length he reached his des- 
tination, when, on perceiving the tavern of the 
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"Wild Boar," he at once entered the tap-room. 
It was crowded ; loud talking and laughing were 
going on, and oaths and curses were flying in all 
directions. Near the fire was seated one group, 
consisting of about twelve or fifteen men. Most 
seemed to be of the lower ranks ; some were half 
drunk, and each face displayed a variety only in 
vice and brutality. But on the outside of the 
group, his arm leaning on the back of his seat, 
his wine cup in his other hand, sat one whom a 
keen observer of human nature would at once 
detect to be a deeper sort of villain. He was 
slightly made, better dressed than his companions, 
and there were no marks of habitual intemper- 
ance on his somewhat pale face and deep-set 
glittering eyes. It was this man whom the eye 
of the stranger sought, and to him he advanced, 
and, laying his hand on his shoulder, said in a 
whisper, "A word with you in private, good 
Master Eliot." 

Eliot started from his seat, and, in an obse- 
quious manner, led the gentleman into one of the 
small rooms that opened from ]khe l?ar, closing 
the door after him. The parley last€fd about ten 
minutes, and they came forth together, still con- 
versing in whispers. 

"The thing is easy enough," said Eliot, "now 
I understand your wishes, for, generally such of 
these fools that have relatives high in the state 
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plume themselves on the privilege, and go on 
unmolested." 

" See thou dost thy errand quickly, good 
Master," returned the other, '^ and thy reward 
shall be ample." 

"Well, well, my — sir, I would say, these 
things will take time. It is oftentimes a hard 
matter to hunt out these foxes from their lair ; 
but you may depend on it, it is done at last." 

" But I tell thee I cannot wait," replied the 
visitor. " Didst thou ever know what it is to be 
hungry for revenge? " 

"Well, well," responded Eliot, with a look of 
diabolical malice darkening his face. 

" Then," responded the other, " thou canst 
understand that it must be done at once, and I 
pay ; but delay is fatal." 

" I undertake it," answered Eliot, briefly, and 
with a hasty nod. 

The stranger was about to depart, when the 
host, coming forward, exclaimed — 

" Good, my masters; part ye not, surely, with- 
out tasting my good wine. Thou shalt pledge 
thj/riend,^^ continued he to the stranger. 

He started for a moment in displeasure; some 
patrician blood was roused at the link between 
him and the low-born villain ; but, controlling 
himself, he answered — 

"Thou dost well to remind me, mine host. 
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Fill US up two cups," and then taking one of 
them, he turned to Eliot, and said, ** I pledge 
thee to the success of our enterprise." And 
after having drained the cup, he flung down a 
gold piece in payment, and strode out of the 
tavern. 

Two days after this conversation, when the 
shades of evening were beginning to fall. Master 
Eliot was seen walking leisurely along the streets 
in the neighbourhood of the " Wild Boar." He 
turned at last into a little court, where the houses 
were of the poorest kind. He entered one of 
them, and after ascending two pairs of stairs, he 
opened, without knocking, the door of a small 
and miserable room. In it Eliot, though not a 
tall man, could hardly stand upright. There was 
scarcely any furniture in the room; a heap of 
straw was in one corner, a large embroidery- 
frame, carefully covered over, stood in another, 
and near the hearth, upon which there were a few 
dying embers, sat, or half-crouched, a woman, 
attired in a cloak with a large hood, which was 
drawn partly over her head and face. She did 
not rise, or move, or start, at Eliot's entrance. 
He seized a stool, which was near the work- 
frame, and sat down near her. 

'' You have no welcome for me, Maud." 

There was no answer. 

Eliot uttered an oath. '' Then if you can't be 
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civil, you must attend to me, for I have businesg 
with thee, and desire not to tarry long in this 
accursed hole." 

Maud raised her head, and displayed a face so 
pale and haggard, so marked and seamed with 
suffering, that might have provoked pity in the 
most heartless. Eliot did seem for a moment 
staggered. 

" How awfully ill thou lookest, Maud ! Why 
wilt thou be so obstinate, and refuse the gold I 
would gladly give thee? Here, take ! " and he 
put his hand in his pocket. 

" No," said Maud, speaking for the first time, 
in a low and hollow voice. ** We have settled 
that point before. No gold from thee. Better 
hunger, better death." 

Eliot responded with another imprecation. 

" Then starve, an' thou listest ; and now 
hearken. The Catholic serving-maiden of the 
Duchess of Bertram comes hither to-morrow." 

A look of astonishment was visible on Maud's 
face. 

^' Ah, thinkest thou I do not know who comes 
hither ? Never dream, Maud, to hide from me. I 
would follow thee and track thee to the land's 
end." 

" Well," said Maud, bitterly, " supposing she 
does come hither, what harm is that? Surely 

M 
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the tiring-woman of the Protestant Dnchess is 
not an object of thy vengeance ? " 

" I desire that you find out from her to-morrow 
where a certain priest called De Lisle, a kinsman 
of her mistress, is staying." 

" No," said Maud ; " I will do no sucli thing. 
Thou shalt harm no one through me. Work thy 
devilish trade I never will." 

Eliot's pale face was paler still with passion ; 
he did not answer, but rising, and going towards 
the heap of straw, he lifted the coverings, and 
underneath there lay a child, a little girl of three 
years old. 

"What dost thee there?" exclaimed Maud, 
springing after him frantically. " Wilt harm 
my child ? " 

" She must wake, and go with me." 

"Whither?" 

"Where I please. I shall do as I list; she 
is as my child, and I have absolute power over 
her. She goes with me, and you will look no 
more on her face." 

" Monster ! thou canst not — darest not do this 
crime ! " 

" If thou refuse my request. Do my bidding, 
and you shall stay in peace together." 

Maud fell on her knees, and clasped her hands. 

" It is like staining my hands with blood, and 
through her ! deceit to her who has but just 
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taught me to hope for mercy, has just led me 
back to God with her angel voice ! Eliot, thou 
meanest death to this man ? " 

^' Certainly not," returned he ; " and I would 
have told thee so, an' thou hadst been reasonable. 
Is it likely the kinsman of the Duchess, and the 
brother of the Lady Beauville should die ? But he 
will be fined heavily, and half, at least, will be 
the informer's. I want gold — must have it ; that 
is the whole." 

^* Art thou deceiving me ? " cried Maud. '' If 
this be all, I could do it." 

" Judge for yourself, fool," answered he. 
^^What object can I have in deceiving thee? 
And judge quickly, or I take the child." 

" I consent," said Maud, hastily ; *^ I will do 
it. God forgive me ! Now leave me, in mercy. 
To-morrow night, if thou wilt come, I will hava 
the news ready." 

Without another word, Eliot departed. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

* * Right manfully his cross he bore, 
And ran his race of torments sore ; 
For Thee he pour'd his life away, 
With Thee he lives in endless day," 

Lyba Catholica« 

It was scarcely light on a day in early summer, 
and the stillness which is peculiar to the hour 
before sunrise hung over the country. It was a 
bare and desolate-looking piece of ground, in the 
outskirts of London ; the ground was flat and 
the trees were few, so that a lonely farm-house, 
which in itself was most insignificant, stood out 
as a remarkable object for some distance. This 
farm-house was indeed a lone one ; the strag- 
gling outskirts of town ceased before Tyborne 
was reached, and the little villages of Fulham 
and Hammersmith were some miles distant. 

Towards this house, at the early hour we have 
mentioned, several persons were seen approach- 
ing. Each comer scrutinised the other with a 
somewhat searching glance, and each and all 
hesitated who should be the first to approach the 
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door. At length a sturdy yeoman, who was 
accompanied by his wife and daughter, broke the 
spell. There was no instant admittance; the 
door was strongly barred and girded with iron ; 
a small grating enabled those within to see and 
hold parley with the comers, and a man of 
strong and stalwart appearance was behind the 
grating. 

^' And who comes hither ? " he said. 

" Friends," was the answer. 

'' What is the pass ? " 

" In this I trust," was the reply ; and the bolts 
were slowly withdrawn, and the party entered. 

The same ceremony was gone through with 
each successive party, till at last a goodly number 
were assembled. It was observable that these 
visitors entered slowly and silently, and all 
ascended the stairs which led to a large room at 
the back of the house. A table at the end of this 
unfurnished room, with its white covering, its 
tapers and crucifix, told plainly that the Catholics 
round this part of London had come thither for 
the exercise of their proscribed religion. Through 
the door of an adjoining room could be dimly 
seen, half in shade, the figure of one in priestly 
robes, who was hearing the confessions of those 
who desired to make them before Mass. Almost 
every one in the congregation had this purpose, 
for the administration of the Sacraments being 
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SO rare, were precious indeed to the fainting souls 
of the Catholics. 

At length this duty was concluded, and the 
priest 'began to put on his vestments for Mass. 
\It was a feast of Our Lady, and he was vested in 
white. They were not gorgeous, those vestments, 
— not such as gleam with jewels or are rich with 
costly lace,^they were poor and shabby; bat the 
holy symbols which the Church has attached to 
each article worn by a priest at Mass, had a more 
awful significance in those days of dread and 
terror, and one might have judged, from* the ex- 
pression on the face of Father de Lisle, that his 
thoughts were indeed with the Passion of his 
Lord, as he put on the amice in token of His 
blindfolding, and bound round his waist and 
neck the stole and girdle that were the shadows 
of the bonds of JESUS. 

^' Shall I ever forget," said Arthur Leslie, long 
years after, — ^^ shall I ever forget[that Mass — the 
deep and profound silence in the room — the rapt 
devotion of each worshipper? How shall I 
describe the priest? He moved as one might 
fancy an angel would have done ; and surely an 
almost angelic purity hung about him. His 
clear, melodious voice sounded as if from heaven; 
and I saw plainly — and many others with me — 
rays of light which played round his head. * Oh ! 

* See Challoner. 
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with what gaze those eyes were fixed upon the 
Host at elevation. It seemed like faith dawn- 
ing into vision I A secret warning told me this 
would be his last Mass ; and my thoughts 
wandered for a moment to a description he had 
once given me of his first Mass. That was said 
in the Cathedral at Rheims, while Father 
Mordaunt guided his hands, and more than one 
bishop, with a vast concourse of clergy, were 
present. The high rank of the young priest, 
his future to be spent in blood-shedding Eng- 
land, excited much interest, and drew a large 
multitude. Triumphantly the Mass was sung, 
and at its close knights and ladies of noble rank, 
together with crowds of poor, came to kiss the 
anointed hands of the new priest. Such was his 
first Mass ; now look upon Lis last. 

" In an empty ' upper chamber ' in a desolate 
house, afew trembling and hunted people to assist, 
who held their breath with fear. But which was 
most like thefirstandlast Massof the First Priest? 
More like it still it grew. Communion was nearly 
over — the last circle of recipients were kneeling 
around the altar, waiting for the Bread of Life, 
when the sudden trampling of horses around the 
house, the thundering of staves against the door, 
and the loud cries of ' Open in the queen's name,' 
told that, like his Lord, the servant too was 
betrayed." 



L 
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" Father, you must hide ! " was hastily whis- 
pered; but Walter was as though he heard it 
not. He moved from one to the other, giving 
the Holy Communion, and then turned to finish 
the Mass. No one said any more ; all felt it 
would be useless. Father de Lisle feared instant 
death far less than any profaning of the Holy 
Mysteries. It was useless, also, to contend with 
the armed force who were battering at the portal, 
or to enrage them with any further delay ; so the 
heavy door swung back, and the party of pursui- 
vants, headed by Eliot, entered. 

" Some had better stay outside," said Eliot to 
the captain of the guard, " lest haply some foul 
play chance us in this hideous hole ; " and he then 
rushed up-stairs with frantic haste, as if endowed 
with the scent of a bloodhound. 

Walter de Lisle was reading the last Gospel : 
so calm was his manner, so unmoved the tones 
of his voice, that Eliot even stood still. Walter 
turned from the altar and faced his foes. 

'' Seize him I " said Eliot ; and two of the pur- 
suivants laid hands on him. 

^' I shall not resist," said the priest, with dig- 
nity ; '' only suffer me, I pray you, to take off the 
garments of mine office, which are not seemly to 
wear save for the functions." 

'' Yes, let him take off those rags of papistry," 
said Eliot ; " and, Will (to one of the men), where 
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is that fool's coat thou despoiled that poor fool 
of as we rode hither ? Thinkest thou not it 
would do marvellously well to. attire this fool 
with ? " 

The men laughed coarsely, and the garment 
was produced It was the fool's coat, made of 
patchwork of various gay colours, and of gro- 
tesque design, such as was worn by the jesters 
then attached to the household of each person of 
distinction. 

" But before we do so," said Eliot, '' thou must 
be searched, Master de Lisle." 

Then for the first time Arthur saw his friend's 
face change. He came eagerly forward to offer 
money, that the indignity might be omitted, but 
Eliot was roused. 

" There is some secret, then," he exclaimed ; 
" search him instantly I " 

It was not the fear of insult that made the 
confessor's heart quail ; but Walter, like most 
other priests of the times, obliged to travel from 
place to place, always carried on his breast a small 
silver pyx, in which rested the Blessed Sacrament ; 
and a pang of unutterable horror took possession 
of his mind at the thought of the profanation 
which would now be offered to the body of his 
Lord. 

'' Shame on my faithless heart! " said he after- 
wards to Arthur ; '' why did I not know that He 
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who once passed througli the midst of them, and 
went His way, could trimnph again." 

They dragged Walter into another room, 
Arthur alone accompanying him, and they be- 
gan the search, seasoning it with coarse jokes 
and ribaldry, excited by Eliot. Loud was the 
laughter when they discovered the hair shirt 
and girdle of steel, with which the saint kept 
under his flesh ; but though every garment was 
dragged from him, there was visible to no mortal 
eye save the priest's, the consecrated pyx. He 
felt its sweet weight upon his bosom, and rude 
hands came close to it, and seemed as if they 
were laid upon it, and yet it was never dis- 
covered.* At length the search was ended, and 
Walter resumed his clothes. The soldiers 
arrayed him in the fool's coat,t and dragging 
him down-stairs, prepared to tie him hand and 
foot across a horse. 

"Thou art grateful for this kind treatment, 
art thou not, master?" said Eliot, mockingly. 
" There is no hope left for me^ after the grievous 
sin of thus handling thee I " 

" Nay, Master Eliot," said Walter, " I forgive 
thee from my heart ; and wouldst thou but do 
penance, and confess thy sin, I would it were by 
my voice thou shouldst hear the words of absolu- 
tion." X 

* A fact. t See Challoner. % See "Life of Campian." 
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Eliot replied only by striking him, and order- 
ing the men to hurry ; and so, in this guise, the 
journey to Newgate was made. 

As they advanced into town, a mob began to 
collect, and, swayed as they generally are by a 
"Wanton desire of mischief, amused themselves 
by hooting, shouting, and throwing mud and 
stones at Walter. 

The gates of Newgate were reached, and here 
Arthur, who had followed his friend, was com- 
pelled to leave him. 

Once again was the Countess Beauville sitting 
in her bower, but though it is not many days 
since we last saw her there, there is yet a change 
in her beautiful face, — the sadness has deepened, 
and there is a shadow of despair mingled with 
it. Her hands clench, more than hold her books, 
and her foot taps against the floor with the 
nervous motion of those who suffer mentally. 
When she hears the slightest noise, she starts 
and trembles; and when, therefore, the arras 
was put aside with a hasty hand, she started to 
her feet in sudden terror ; but on perceiving the 
intruder was only her sister-in-law, the Duchess 
of Bertram, she re-seated herself, and all her 
haughty composure came back in an instant. 
Her eyes did certainly rest on Constance with 
surprise, for the appearance of the fair Duchess 
was different from its wont. Her dress was dis- 
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ordered, and her manner perturbed, and there 
was a strange anxiety on the faxse of her who 
generally went smiling through life. She came 
up to Isabel, saying, '' Do you know what I have 
come to speak about?" The Countess had a 
touch of her old scorn in her voice, as she 
answered — 

"Certainly not." 

" Then I have painful news to tell you : your 
brother is in Newgate." 

Isabel turned very pale, and gasped for 
breath. 

"Dear Isabel," went on Constance, "do not 
be alarmed, 'tis but for a day ; for one word from 
Beauville is all-powerful with Walsingham. But 
there is now some frightful mistake, and it is 
about that I hurried to speak. On hearing of 
the sad event, I sent a message to Newgate, to 
tell the governor to whom Father de Lisle was 
allied, and to beg him to treat him with all 
courtesy till his kinsman could procure his re- 
lease : and the man came back to say the governor 
laughed, and said it was Lord Beauville himself 
who had put De Lisle in prison, and wished to 
pursue him to the uttermost." 

" 'Tis false; they lie foully," said Isabel, start- 
ing to her feet, her eyes glaring. "He never 
did this thing." 

" I know it, I feel sure of it," answered Con- 
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stance. " Be calm, dearest Isabel, and all will 
yet be well." 

As she spoke, the arras was lifted and the Earl 
entered. Isabel sprang towards him. 

" Tell me, thou hast not done this thing ? I 
know thou hast not, canst not." 

'' What means this ? " said the Earl : '^ what is 
all this turmoil ? " 

"It is my fault, Beauville," said his sister; 
" I have roused Isabel to agony by news I have 
brought her of her brother, not only that he is 
in Newgate, but that by some strange mistake 
the governor asserts it is by thy contrivance." 

" Thou host not? " said Isabel, again grasping 
his hand. 

The Earl looked at her. " Yes, I have." 

There was a moment's silence. Isabel gazed 
at him as if she did not comprehend ; and the 
look of malice in his face made Constance turn 
faint. " I have," said the Earl ; " and hear me 
yet : this man is your brother, Isabel, but he is 
my enemy, — I hate him ; and thou knowest not, 
perhaps, what means a Beauville's hate, know it 
then now : every torture that law permits shall 
be executed upon that man, and at last a shame- 
ful death. If he recant, well, — the law saves 
him ; but if not, as sure as Elizabeth is queen 
and Walsingham hath power, Walter de Lisle is 
doomed." 
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She listened, and she was still, quite still, her 
face pale and ghastly; she clasped her hands 
together, and looked up to heaven, and then she 
said, and the tones of her voice rang in Con- 
stance's ear for long years afterwards, — " O 
God, God, my punishment is greater than I 
can bear ! " 

And in these words, Constance discerned not 
only the anguish for Walter, but the breaking of 
the heart's idol, the snapping of a life's hope. 
She moved towards the door, but ere she reached 
it, she sank on the ground insensible. Lord 
Beauville called for Eachel, and without a word 
to his sister, left the room. Constance went 
home, bidding Eachel send word how her niis- 
tress was. Before night she heard the Countess 
was raving in brain fever. 



Note. — "It must be here observed that Mr Nappier had his 
pix with him, and in it two consecrated hosts; and, as he 
owned to me several times, when he heard Sir Francis give the 
constable orders to search, he was under the greatest concern, 
for fear lest the Blessed Sacrament should fall into their hands, 
and be exposed to some profane or sacrilegious treatment. And he 
further assured me, not without tears in his eyes, that, whereas 
the search was most strict, even so far that his shoes were pulled 
off in the presence of the justice, that nothing might escape them ; 
and whereas, also in searching of his pockets, the constable, 
to his feeling, had his hands many times both upon the jpix and 
a small reliquary, yet neither of them were discovered, to the 
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great surprise and no less joy of the good man." — Lift ofOeorge 
Nappier, Priest 

" Here on the next day, Mr Genings being at the consecration, 
Topcliffe, the arch priest-catcher, with other officers, came in 
and broke open the chamber door, where he was celebrating ; . . . . 
and the more to make him a scoff to the people, they vested him 
in a ridiculous fool's coat, which they found in Mr Wells* 
house." — Life of Edmund Genings, Priest, 
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CHAPTER IX 

'' Oh, what a change hath the prison wrought^ 
Since we gazed upon him last ; 
And mournful the lessons his thin frame taught, 
Of the sufferings he had pass*d." 

Neale. 

In Newgate, Walter was at first tlirown into the 
common prison. The ward or dungeon in which 
he was placed, was full of prisoners accused of the 
most revolting crimes. They were pent up like a 
set of wild beasts, with hardly light or air, and the 
stench of the place was so insupportable, that 
Walter on his entrance almost fainted. He was 
heavily ironed, and left to find his place as he 
could. The appearance of such a stranger among 
them naturally excited the curiosity of the 
prisoners ; and Walter seemed able from the first 
to exercise a sort of control over them, and the 
worst language was hushed, in his presence, 
though enough that was horrible went on. The 
only sort of seat in the dungeon was a kind of 
bench in the wall, and this was assigned to 
Walter, who lay there at night, and when the 
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prison was comparatively still, found time to 
pray ; for his spirit, yearning for the salvation 
of others, was tortured by the sights and sounds 
of sin around him. In this dungeon he became 
an apostle, and when he preached to the poor 
wretches around him, all listened and none 
mocked ; and during the ten or twelve days he 
was immured there, several were won by his words 
to change their lives. It was the rumour of this 
change that induced the governor to alter Walter's 
position. He was removed from his ward, his irons 
were struck off, and he was employed as one of the 
scavengers. From early morning until night, 
Walter was kept at work, and the most menial 
offices were his ; and when, worn out with exhaus- 
tion, he would sometimes rest for a few minutes, 
a blow or kick roused him. 

"I will humble him somehow," said the 
governor ; and yet as the days went on, the pale 
face wore still its look of peace and of perfect 
serenity. 

" Here, prisoner," said one of the under-jailers, 
approaching him one day, " here is other work for 
you; follow me." 

Walter followed him into a different part of the 
prison, along many passages, and down an im- 
mense flight of steps. At length Walter found 
himself in a large dungeon, which he immediately 

N 
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recognised as the well-known torture-chamber. 
Several executioners stood ready; while at a 
table sat the governor, and Eliot by his side, 
ready to take down in writing the prisoner's con- 
fessions. 

^^ Ha I Master de Lisle !" said Eliot, " it is deter- 
mined by the Privy Council to interrogate you 
concerning certain matters. They desire to know 
exactly at what houses you tarried during your 
stay in England, the names of the persons who 
at any time confessed to you, who were by you 
reconciled to the Church of Rome." 

"All these questions," answered Walter, " I 
decline to answer." 

" Put the prisoner on the rack," said Eliot, 
coolly; and two men seized Walter, and after 
stripping off some of his upper clothing, placed 
him in the rack. It was a large frame of 
oak, raised three feiet from the ground. Walter 
was laid on his back upon the floor, his wrists 
and ankles were then fastened by cords to rollers 
attached to each end of the frame. 

Eliot now began to repeat his questions, and as 
Walter continued silent, the rollers began to creak 
and turn. For some time the sufferer was quite 
still; but as the operation went on, the agony 
forced out words, but they were words only of 
prayer. The Name that is above every name 
was earnestly invoked, and the "Help of the 
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afflicted," was appealed unto. At length Wal- 
ter fainted, and was then released from his 
trial. 

" Take him hence, jailer," said Eliot. " Let 
him recover his strength, and then we will try 
the gauntlets and the scavenger's daughter. Ah, 
I deem we will break that haughty will at last, 
when we let torture do its worst." 

From this time Walter had a cell to himself, 
and better food. He was also allowed occasional 
intercourse with his friends ; for Eliot deemed by 
this means to extract further information from 
him. Arthur Leslie, whose one employment was 
to endeavour, by every possible means, to procure 
a pardon for him, but as yet without success, came 
frequently. 

No sooner was Walter recovered, than Eliot 
fulfilled his threat, and he again visited the tor- 
ture-chamber. This time Walter was not taken 
by surprise, and he had been daily arming him- 
self for the conflict. On his arrival at the door 
of the dungeon, he fell on his knees, and, looking 
up to heaven,* cried for help. 

" Strengthen me, Lord my God ; by the 
remembrance of Thy scourging and Thy bitter 
passion, help me in this hour." 

" We will try thee to-day with the bracelets," 
said Eliot, as Walter entered, " and see if they 

* See " Life of Campian." 
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will not squeeze out the truth from thee, thou 
obstinate villain." 

" God forgive thee, Master Eliot," said Walter, 
looking at him. " I pray that none may deal 
with thee as thou dost with me." 

^^ Do not answer me," cried Eliot, furiously, 
" Ho ! varlets there : let us not lose time." 

Walter was now led to one end of the room* 
From side to side of the ceiling stretched a long 
and heavy wooden beam. He was then made to 
mount three planks of wood, which brought him 
sufficiently near the beam to enable his hands to 
be thrust into iron rings, which thus attached 
him to it. By means of a screw, these gradually 
compressed the wrists. As soon as it was made 
fast, the men withdrew the lower piece of wood, 
causing a sudden jerk and a rush of blood through 
the whole body. The two other planks were then 
withdrawn, and Walter was suspended in the 
air. The anguish of this posture was past words 
to describe. 

'^ Wilt thou come down from the cross ? " was 
said, if not in words, in deed. 

" Say but one word," exclaimed Eliot; "name 
one of those who have confessed to thee, and thou 
art released." 

And the answer was, " Jesu, help ! Lord Jesu, 
forsake me not ! By Thy three hours on the tree, 
save Thy servant I " 
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'' He has fainted, Master Eliot," said one of 
the men ; '' will you that we let him down ? " 

" Replace the wood under his feet," said Eliot, 
'' and throw water on him." 

It was done, and in a few minutes Walter re- 
covered. He drank some of the dirty water the 
men offered him, and felt revived. 

'' Wilt thou speak now ? " demanded Eliot. 

Walter made no answer. 

'' Let the torture continue, then," said Eliot, 
coolly going back to his seat. 

The wood was taken away, and the screws 
again began to work, till the gauntlets were 
literally buried in the flesh ! Again and again 
fainting-fits released him for a time from his 
agony, and again and again the torture recom- 
menced. It was five hours before Eliot was weary 
of his torturous work, and Walter was carried 
back to his cell. There was Arthur waiting for 
him, and tears flowed from his eyes as he beheld 
the bruised and worn frame of his friend. 

" Nay, hush! my Arthur," said Walter, in an- 
swer to his words of burning indignation; "it 
pains me to hear thee rave thus. I thank God 
from my heart for permitting me to witness for 
His name. You know not how near it seems to 
bring me to the Cross : how it makes me realise 
in some sort the anguish of Calvary." 

"But it is not witnessing for Christ," cried 
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Arthur, indignantly ; '' think you not that in his- 
tory it will be recorded only that ye died as trai- 
tors ? Think ye not that Walsingham can cast 
a veil over the atrocities of Elizabeth's reign? " 

" There is One stronger than an earthly gover- 
nor," replied Walter. " In His own good time 
the truth shall be told, and England know for 
what cause we suffer. Give me some water, Ar- 
thur, an' it please you, — my thirst is burning. 
Ah, my friend, there was One who thirsted, and 
had no water to drink." 

^^I am determined to conquer him," said 
Eliot; " even if I kill him in the torture, I 
will do it." 

And so, day after day, Walter was dragged 
forth, — sometimes stretched on the rack, some- 
times suspended by the gauntlets, till Eliot, 
wearied with his patience and endurance, resolved 
to resort to the fearftil punishment known as the 
scavenger's daughter, which, being of so frightful a 
nature, was seldom used. The governor of Newgate 
shrank back when this design was mentioned, but 
De Lisle's torturing had been given into Eliot's 
hands, and he had no power to interfere. 

Walter, who had been allowed some days' 
respite from torment, had partially recovered 
strength ; moreover, by Arthur's contrivance, a 
disguised priest had gained admittance to him, 
and he had thus received absolution and com- 
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munion, and his spirit was strengthened within 
him, and he went calmly when he was called, 
feeling sure something more cruel than usual was 
in prospect. 

In the centre of the room there was a large 
hoop of iron, which opened and fastened with a 
hinge. Walter was made to kneel on the pave- 
ment, and compress his body as much as possible. 
One executioner knelt upon his shoulders, while 
others passed the hoop under his legs. They then 
pressed the victim's body till they were able to 
fasten the hoop over the back. This done, they 
began to question the sufferer. " One word, one 
name," went on the tempter ; and the reply was 
only in a low moan, and sometimes the words 
would come out, "Jesu, Jesu." The blood 
gushed plentifully from Walter's nostrils, and the 
governor turned away in horror. Eliot went on 
unconcernedly — 

" 'Tis thy own fault. Answer me but one 
word, — ^the names of recusants whom thou hast 
received to confession, — and thou art free." 

'' Dear Lord and Master," said the martyr, 
"remember me." 

Near the entrance of the chamber stood a man 
wrapped in a cloak, who had hitherto passed for 
one of the prison attendants : he had been 
quivering with agony, and now came forward, 
and, throwing himself by Walter, said in a broken 
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voice, " I can bear it no longer ; speak, father, I 
entreat thee, and save thyself." 

Walter's half-glazing eyes were turned upon 
him. " His rod and His staff, they comfort me. 
More pain. Lord, if thou wiliest, and more 
patience," he said. 

"Ah, who is this that dares interrupt the 
scene ? " cried Eliot, furiously : " another recusant, 
I dare say. To prison with him! " 

" An' by your leave, not so fast. Master Eliot," 
said the governor ; " 'tis a kinsman of mine, and 
a Protestant, but a young man of noble parts, 
who loves not to witness such hang-dog work. 
Is it your will the torture ceases? it hath 
lasted an hour, and it were too long, to my 
mind." 

" The time allowed in extreme cases of 
obstinacy is an hour and a half," said Eliot, 
"and I shall insist on it to-day." • 

For another half-hour the anguish went on. 
At its close Walter was taken out insensible, and 
with drops of blood trickling from hands and feet; 
it was his last racking. 

A few days afterwards the governor entered 
Walter's cell. 

" To-morrow being Sunday, good Master de 
Lisle," said he, " some of our divines are anxious 
to hold a disputation with you on the doctrines 
of Popery, being desirous to convince you of the 
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error of your ways. Doth it please you to 
attend?" 

" At any other time, sir," returned Walter, 
" I will gladly do my poor best to defend our 
cause ; but now I am so enfeebled, you perceive, 
I have scarce power of utterance." 

" True, true," said the governor, compassion- 
ately ; " I see it, and I am sorry, for it will be 
said, of course, that you fear to come." 

" Nay, then," said Walter, " I will essay to be 
there, at all events, and when the good masters 
perceive my state, they will see clearly how unfit 
an antagonist I am. Where is the meeting to 
be?" 

'' In the chapel," answered the governor ; " at 
one of the clock you shall be sent for." 

The following day, at the appointed hour, 
Walter was conducted between two jailers. The 
chapel was crowded with people, and one minister 
was standing in the desk for prayer, while the 
others were seated near him. Close by them, 
and so conspicuously in sight of all, a chair was 
placed for Walter. He had hardly reached it 
when one minister began to read the '' Service of 
Common Prayer." Instantly Walter perceived 
the trick, and, weak as he was, he endeavoured 
to reach the door and escape ; but it was closely 
shut, and his jailers held him by force in his seat. 
Then he began to recite aloud the Vespers for the 
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day; and, mucli as the exertion cost him, his loud 
and melodious voice drowned that of the reader. 
There was great confusion : many rose to their 
feet, many whispered, some talked aloud; the 
minister raised his voice higher and higher ; but, 
above it all, and through the din, rose up the 
cleat words of triumph and faith, — " Quis sicut 
Dominus Deus noster, qui in altis habitat, et 
humilia respicit in coelo et in terra." 

At length the service, if it may be called so, 
was brought to a conclusion, and the minister in 
towering anger descended the stairs. The men 
released their hold on Walter ; he instantly rose, 
and, getting on the chair, exclaimed in a loud 
voice — 

" Hearken, good people ; I call Almighty God 
and His holy angels to be my witness, I came 
not hither of my own will, but by stratagem ; 
and when I would have departed, have been kept 
by force ; I would rather die a thousand deaths 
than communicate in an heretical worship."* 

^^Thou art mad," said the governor, com- 
ing forward; "thou mightst have had life and 
liberty, hadst thou behaved quietly here to-day. 
Your blood be on your head ; I wash my hands 
of ye, and can do no more ; — get thee back to 
prison." 

* See '*Life of WiUiam Davies, Priest." 
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Note, — "He was so cruelly torn and rent upon the torture, 
that he told a friend of his that he thought they meant to make 
away with him in that manner." — Life of Edmund Campian. 

** Mr White, lying in Bridewell at the mercy of the inhuman 
Topliffe or Topcliffe, besides other cruel treatment, was once hung 
up for eight hours together by the hands in iron manacles, to 
oblige him to confess in whose houses he had said Mass." — Life 
of Eu$tachiu8 White. 
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CHAPTER X. 

"Campidn I desired to imitate, whom only love for his 
country and zeal for the house of God consumed before his 
time. You shall not want priests. "We were three hundred 
in England ; you have put a hundred to death ; the other two 
hundred are left. When they are gone, two hundred more 
are ready to come in their places ; and for my part, I hope 
my death will do more good than ever my life could have 
done." — William Harrington, Priest. 

On a certain sultry day in July, the court at 
King's Bench was crowded, for it was understood 
the trial of Walter de Lisle would come on that 
day, and the strong interest always felt at the 
trials of recusants was heightened in this case. 

The gallery was occupied chiefly by ladies, and 
among them were two who sat forward so as to 
command a good view of the court, and those who 
knew the great ones of the time might have recog- 
nised them as being the French ambassadress 
and the Duchess of Bertram. 

A cause was going on as they entered. A tall, 
fine-looking man was standing at the bar, and 
clinging to his arm was a lady, pale as death, 
whose suffering in the position she found herself 
was evidently extreme. 
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" Verily, Master Lydar," said the judge, " the 
charges have been proved against thee, both of 
obstinately refusing to go to church, and also of 
harbouring a priest, one Master Paterson, now 
awaiting his trial in the prison of Bridewell; thou 
art certainly guilty. Master Lydar, and if I give 
sentence, thou must pay fines which will swallow 
up, if I mistake not, the whole of thy estate. But 
the queen is merciful ; repent of thy recusancy, 
go to church, and all is forgiven." 

A red flush burnt on Master Lydar's face ; he 
looked at his wife, whose glance of anguish met 
his ; he thought of his children brought to 
beggary, and the lie trembled on his lips, 

" Very well, my lord, I submit, — I will go to 
church." 

There was a moment's pause, and then, ere the 
judge could answer, the silence was broken by a 
clear thrilling voice, both powerful and sweet— 

" John Lydar, what hast thou done ? " 

A sudden rustle ran through the court ;* every 
head was turned in one direction. Inside the bar, 
attended by two jailers, was a tall, graceful figure, 
of one fearfully emaciated, but who walked with- 
out sign of fear, while the fire that flashed from 
his sunken eyes spoke of undaunted resolution, 
and the peace written on every feature told of a 
strength which neither judge nor monarch could 
subdue. 
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The effect on John Lydar was electrical, while 
his wife started from his side, and the colour 
came into her cheeks. The court was so taken 
by surprise, that no one spoke, and Walter con- 
tinued — 

" ^ What shall it profit a man, if he gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul? ' " 

" My lord," said Lydar, turning to the judge, 
" I pray you let me have my word back again. 
I do confess before all men, it was through fear 
of punishment I yielded." 

" Look* well what thou dost. Master Lydar, 
and be not deceived; the penalty is hard to 
bear." 

" I know it ; nevertheless, I will bear it, my 
lord. Give me back my word." 

" Well," said the judge, " if thou be so earnest, 
thou shalt have thy word again, say what thou 
wilt." 

While the judge was speaking, the Lord Mayor, 
the Kecorder of the city, and the Bishop of 
London, were taking their places on the bench, in 
readiness for Walter's trial ; and when Lydar had 
thus re-affirmed his faith, Walter stepped forward 
and laid his hand on Lydar's head. 

" Hold, hold ! " cried the Bishop of London ; 
" look ye, my lord judge, he is reconciling a 
recusant in the open court." 

" Separate the prisoners," said the judge, — and 
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his order was obeyed ; but the deed was done, — 
the words were spoken, — and calmly now did 
Lydar and his wife listen to their sentence, im- 
mediately after which they were removed from 
court, and Walter was placed at the bar.* 

The names of the jury were then called over, 
in compliance with the form of giving the accused 
the right to object to any of them ; but every one 
knew it was only a form, and that such a jury 
as would obey the judge would alone be chosen. 
When, however, Walter was called upon to make 
the usual answer, he said — and the court was again 
thrilled by the sound of that clear sweet voice — 

" My lord, I object to be tried by any but my 
peers ; I claim the right of my rank as Baron 
de Lisle, and altogether plead against being tried 
in this court, or by such a jury." 

'' No," said the judge, " a bill of attainder hath 
been long since passed against you, and you can 
be tried by no other tribunal than this. Let the 
jury be sworn, and then let the bill of indictment 
be read." ^ 

In a few minutes the clerk commenced — 

" The jury present, on the part of our sovereign 
lady the queen, that Walter de Lisle, born within 
the kingdom of England, and made and ordained 
priest by authority derived and pretended from 
the see of Rome, not holding the fear of Grod 

* See " Life of John Boat, Priest." 
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before his eyes, and slighting the laws and statutes 
of this realm of England, without any regard to 
the penalty therein contained, on the twenty-fourth 
day of May, in the thirty-fourth year of the reign 
of our lady the queen, at Paddington, in the 
county of Middlesex, traitorously, and as a false 
traitor to our said lady the queen, was and re- 
mained, contrary to the form of the statute in such 
case set forth and provided, and contrary to the 
peace of our said lady the queen, her crown and 
dignities." 

'' Answer, prisoner at the bar, whether guilty 
or not guilty, and hold up thy hand." 

Walter attempted to obey, and to raise his right 
hand as he proclaimed his innocence ; but his 
arms were so benumbed by the constant racking, 
that the effort was unavailing, and his hand 
would have fallen back had not Arthur Leslie, 
who was standing close beside the bar, leant over, 
and, taking the hand " so abused for the confession 
of Christ," reverently kissed it, and then raised 
his arm as high as possible.* '' Not guilty," 
said, Walter. " I protest before God and His holy 
angels, before heaven and earth, before the world 
and this bar whereat I stand, which is but a small 
resemblance of the terrible judgment of the next 
life, that I am not guilty of any act of any treason 
whatsoever." 

* See ''Life of Edmund Campian." 
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" What ! " said the Bishop of London, ^' wilt 
thou deny thou art a priest? " 

'' Oh, my lord," said Walter, looking at him, 
'' surely it becomes not one, bound as you are to 
forward religion only, to interfere in a cause of 
life and death." 

To this the bishop made no answer ; but, turn- 
ing to the judge, exclaimed, '' A bag was found 
among the prisoner's effects ; in it were a Roman 
breviary and a paper of faculties to hear confes- 
sions, and also to say Mass either above or below 
ground." 

" Pray you, my lord," said Walter, '' was my 
name mentioned in this paper you speak of? for 
if not, it surely is no argument against me." 

'' That is nothing to the point," answered the 
bishop, hotly. " Say out at once, Art thou a 
priest or no ? " 

" Suffer me, my lord," answered Walter, '^ to 
demand first one question of you : are you a 
priest ? " 

" No,'^ said the bishop. 

" No priest, no bishop," replied Father de 
Lisle. 

^^ I am a priest," replied the bishop ; " but not 
a massing priest." 

" But," returned Walter, " if you are a priest, 
you are a sacrificing priest, for sacrificing is 
essential to priesthood ; and if you are a sacrificing 
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priest, you are a massing priest, for wliat other 
sacrifice have the priests of the new law, as distinct 
from mere laics, to offer to God, but that of the 
Eucharist, which we call the mass ? If, then, 
you are no massing priest, you are no sacrificing 
priest ; if no sacrificing priest, no priest at allj 
and consequently no bishop." * 

The bishop moved uneasily in his seat during 
this address, which was delivered with a sudden 
burst of eloquence that enforced silence. 

'^ What dost thou mean by this, prisoner ? " 
said the judge ; " art thou a priest of Rome, and 
thus a traitor ? " 

^^I am," said Walter, "a Catholic priest, or- 
dained by authority from the Pope, who alone 
has power to send forth priests; but I am no 
traitor. And according to this law, you would 
condemn Christ Himself, seeing He also was 
a priest, according to the order of Melchisa- 
dec." 

" This fine language and pleading will avail 
thee nothing; you will not acknowledge the 
supremacy of the queen." 

'^ Not so, my lord," answered Walter ; " I 
acknowledge Elizabeth my queen in all temporal 
matters, God be my witness ; I have ever prayed 
for her, and would serve her to the best of my 
poor powers. I have never incited any one to 

* See "Life of WilHam Scot, Priest." 
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rebellion against her, but have ever taught and 
maintained our duty to her as our sovereign." 

" But," said the judge, " thou wilt not confess 
her to be the supreme governess of the Church of 
England?" 

" No," answered Walter, '' for it is contrary to 
Scripture that any woman can be the head of the 
Church, seeing that Christ Himself gave that 
dignity to St Peter and his successors forever." 

" Tush, tush ! " answered the judge ; " this is 
folly. Wilt thou take the oath of supremacy or 
not ? " 

^^ No, my lord." 

" Then thou must die." 

"My lord, I am ready," said the prisoner; 
" for it is better to die with a good conscience for 
the faith of Christ, than to live in this miserable 
world having denied Him." 

"Neither canst thou deny," said the judge, 
" having heard confessions of both men and 
women, having offered the damnable idolatry ot 
the Mass, having blessed beads, and carried about 
Agnus Dei and crucifixes. Witnesses are here 
ready to prove it." 

"Nay, my lord," said Walter, "let not men 
perjure themselves for the sake of shedding my 
blood. Well do I know that the witnesses 
waiting here can prove nothing against me ; but 
beforehand 1 am ready to plead guilty to all of 
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this. But again I say, in the name of all truth 
and justice, what treason is there in exercising 
the functions of my ministry, seeing that Christ 
Himself gave power to His priests to forgive sins, 
as we read in the Holy Grospels, and also to offer 
up the Mass — the unbloody sacrifice of His body 
and blood ? And for the rest " 

" Enough, enough," said the judge ; '' no more 
of this blasphemous folly. G-ood master jurors, 
ye have heard this man condemned out of his 
own mouth. Ye well know the pestilent rebellions 
that are fostered by these men, who have pre- 
sumed, against her majesty's express command, 
to be made priests beyond seas, and to return 
hither to this country and celebrate Masses, which 
are strictly prohibited, hindering likewise the 
people from going to church, and beguiling them 
with Popish fables. And ye, my good masters, 
what need that I speak further ? ye know your 
duty, as loyal and loving subjects of Elizabeth 
our queen (whom God preserve), is to bring in the 
prisoner guilty of the charges laid against him." 

There was a short silence, and one of the two 
ladies in the gallery almost gasped for breath as 
she bent over into the court below. The suspense 
was not long ; the juries of free England in the 
days of ^^good Queen Bess" were too well 
trained to hesitate. 

" My lord, we find the prisoner guilty." 
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Constance's eager look was directed to the bar ; 
a smile of celestial joy shone on the pale face of the 
prisoner, and though Constance could not, Arthur 
Leslie heard him murmur, '^Lord, I thank thee." 

The Kecorder of London bent forward and 
said — " Prisoner, thou art a young man ; have 
mercy on thyself, go to church, and thou shalt 
be pardoned." * 

Walter turned round towards the crowded 
court. " Grood people, I pray you to hearken ; if 
I will go to church I shall be free, — how then can 
I die for treason ? See ye well, I die for priest- 
hood alone, and for doing that which our Lord 
Himself commanded, saying, ' Go, teach all 
nations.' I returned into this realm for no other 
purpose than to administer the Sacraments of 
Christ, and to reclaim to Him such of His sheep 
as, through ignorance or malice, had strayed from 
Him. And so it will continue ; for this religion, 
being divine, can never fail, and if you condemn 
one and put another to death, others will be 
ready to preach to you the faith of Christ cruci- 
fied." 

" Silence the prisoner," said the judge in wrath. 
^^ Stand forth, Master de Lisle, for thou art an 
obstinate recusant, and listen to thy sentence." 

Yes, listen to it, heir of the De Lisles ; freeborn 
Englishman, listen to it : — 

* See " Life of William HamDgton," 
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" Thou art guilty of death, for the sole crime 
of exercising thy priestly olB&ce in this free land 
under this most just and gracious queen." '' In 
three days from this thou shalt be carried on a 
hurdle to Tyborne, there hanged, and thy body 
disembowelled and quartered ; and may God have 
mercy on thy soul ! Amen." 

A shudder ran through the court. Many men, 
as well as women, were in tears. 

'' Courage, my friend," whispered the ambas- 
sadress, as she held the half-fainting Constance 
in her arms; "my husband will intercede for 
him; one so noble shall not die thus; he will 
be saved." Alone in all that multitude there 
was one unmoved, 

" Like a dog as they die at Tyborne, mother," 
said the boy baron a few years back, leaning on 
his mother's breast, and she shuddered. 

" Te Deum laudamus : te Dominum conjitemur^'' 
said the hunted priest in joyous accent ; and per- 
chance one voice in the heavenly choirs, as they 
saw the things of earth pass before their gaze, 
echoed more exultingly, — " Tu^ devicto mortis 
aculeo^ aperuisti credentibus regna coelommy 

Note. — The account of the trial is taken chiefly from those of 
Edmund Campian, William Scot, and Robert Southwell, priests. 
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CHAPTER XL 

" If the love of God is in your heart, you can easily under- 
stand that to suffer for God is an enjoyment to which all the 
pleasures of the world cannot even be compared. I assure 
you there are not in all Salamanca chains or irons enough to 
prevent me from wishing for more for the love of Him in Whose 
honour I wear this which appears to you too heavy." — St 
Ignatius Loyola. 

Condemned to death I Oh, word of exceeding 
dread — ^word that the sick heart of the criminal 
can hardly realise, even while he shudders with 
horror ! Death! not to the life almost ebbed out 
by sickness, but to those through whose veins the 
free blood courses, and who feel within them the 
vigour and energy of strength. In Walter's case, 
the strong constitution of the De Lisles had 
triumphed over the sufferings of prison, and 
health was fast returning. His hands were the 
greatest sufferers ; the right wrist was totally dis- 
located, and he could only with great difficulty 
use the left. On his return to prison from court, 
he was placed in a larger and more commodious 
cell, in which there were a bedstead, table, and 
chairs, and writing materials were furnished to 
him by the jailer. One mark of severity was still 
retained, by replacing the irons on his legs, — 
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they could not attempt to put them on the arms 
already so tortured. 

" Nay, nay, my Arthur," exclaimed Walter, as 
the former entered the cell with a face expressive 
of deep affliction, " not thus must you enter the 
^bridegroom's chamber.' Bring to me no sad 
looks, no. sighs and tears. Is it not what I have 
desired ? — was it not humbly hoping for this end 
that, by thy good aid, I landed on the Essex 
coast ? " 

" But for so short a tinie," answered Arthur, 
"for so few months, — if thou hadst laboured 
for years ; — ^but to be cut off in thy youth, ere men 
knew what is in thee" - 

" God's time is the best, my friend," said 
Walter; "and surely it was not long that my 
dear father in Christ, Edmund Campian, was 
permitted to labour, and yet who left behind so 
bright a witness 1 Dear friend and father," con- 
tinued Walter, looking up, " shall I soon see thee 
again, and thy face, on which Heaven shed its 
light even on earth, radiant in the vision of 
Jesus ? Ah, Arthur, would thou couldst have seen 
Aim/'' 

" Yes, he must have been wonderful, when even 
the queen's curiosity was raised to do so." 

" Was it ? I never heard that." 

" Oh yes," said Arthur. " From the Tower, 
when almost rent asunder with the racking, he 
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was taken before her; she wanted to see the man, 
she said, who, having made Europe ring with his 
name, could spurn every hope of life to die a 
felon's death; and she looked on him and saw one 
who trembled not at her frown, nor fawned for 
her smile. Verily it must have been a new sight 
for her highness." 

" May his prayers win for her light and 
repentance," said Walter. " Now, my Arthur, I 
must trust to thee to let the faithful know I am 
about to die, and entreat their prayers for me in 
my last conflict ; and, Arthur, dost think it is 
possible to find a priest who in charity could come 
to me, now Father Paterson is in Bridewell ? I 
think there must be another in London, since my 
imprisonment hath been known." 

" I will try," answered Arthur. " If one can 
be found, I will convoy him hither." 

" How much have I to thank thee for, my true 
friend 1" said Walter. '' My poor prayers for you 
will be heard at last, and a reward shall fall on 
you for your generous devotion." 

Arthur did not reply, but going towards the 
bed on which Walter was lying, he knelt down 
by the side and hid his face in his hands. 

^^ Is it so in very truth ? " said Walter, in a tone 
thrilling with joy. " Wilt thou, indeed, choose 
Christ and His Cross for thy portion? " 

" Yes, father," he answered, with tears, " the 
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' almost ' is gone. I cast in my lot with Christ 
for aye. Hear my confession, father, and give 
me to drink of the waters of eternal life." 

Towards evening in the same day, Walter lay 
down to sleep. During the day the cell had been 
thronged with visitors. The French ambassador 
came to express his deep sorrow that his inter- 
cession for the life of Father de Lisle had proved 
unavailing, and that it was evident Walter was 
the object of bitter hatred to some one at court. 
Many other Catholics came to make their confes- 
sions to Walter, and receive his last counsel and 
blessing ; and none ever forgot those words of 
sweetness and strength. It was remarked after- 
wards, that none of those who had seen Walter 
in his last hours ever fell away from the faith. 

While Walter slept, another stranger entered 
the cell ; he trod softly, and going up to the bed, 
bent over the sleeper, and as he gazed, the tears 
gathered in his eyes. ^^ Is it possible ? " he whis- 
pered to himself, — " Is this the boy I saw last at 
the wrestling-match in the college grounds at 
Rheims, when every eye was on him because of 
his manly beauty, and the wonderful strength he 
displayed, and which had been concealed in his 
slight, lithe form ? " 

Walter's lips moved, and he spoke in his 
dream, " Not as I, but as Thou;" and in another 
moment he awoke, and looked up in his 
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visitor's face. Then came a wondering look of 
half recognition. 

"Jsitjou, Basil?'' 

^^Yes," answered his friend; ^^it is Basil 
Travers." 

Walter was silent for a minute, from deep 
emotion. 

" I fell asleep, praying that if it were His 
will, a priest might be sent to me, and in answer 
t/ou come. Verily my cup runneth over with 
consolation." 

On the morning of the following day, Walter 
was again alone, when the door opened, and the 
jailer ushered in two ladies closely veiled. 

They came forward, and kneeling, entreated 
the priest's blessing. 

'' I can hardly raise my hand to give it to you, 
my daughters," he answered, smiling, " but I 
will essay my best: ^The God of all might 
strengthen you, and give you courage to serve 
Him unto the end.'" 

One of the visitors now threw back her veil^ 
and Walter recognised Rose Ford. 

'' Ah, my child, come to bid me farewell. 
Nay, weep not, there is no cause for sorrow; 
rather thank God for me. Is your companion 
also known to me ? " 

" She desires to remain disguised," replied 
Rose ; " and I, father, come hither with a mes- 
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sage from my mistress. She hath made great 
exertions to procm^e yom* pardon, but the diffi- 
culties have been many; at last, however, she 
has succeeded, and the queen pardons you." 

A shade of deep disappointment passed over 
Walter's face, and he said in a low tone, as to 
himself, ^^ I am not worthy; as Thou wiliest in 
all things." 

Then turning again to Rose, he said — 

"Thank the Duchess for me. Rose, for her 
chai-ity. A pardon I did not expect nor desire. 
Nevertheless, a longer life will be an opportunity 
of serving God longer, and making myself more 
fit to see Him hereafter. Let her not deem me 
ungracious. Rose ; but thou as a Catholic canst 
understand, that to snatch water from the thirsty 
is less painful than to bid back to life's hard 
battle the soul that longed to be with God." 

" But there are conditions to this pardon," said 
Rose. 

" Ha ! of what nature, I pray you?" 

"You must give up exercising all priestly 
functions, and reside as a simple gentleman 
either here or abroad ; — if here, concealing your 
faith as far as possible." 

Walter's face was radiant again. 

"Most happy conditions!" he said, "since 
they permit me lawfully to refuse this pardon. 
And, my child, when you thank the Duchess, as 
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you must do for me, most gratefully, for her zeal 
in procuring that for me which I cannot accept, 
try and make her understand how low, how 
utterly worthless would be the life that is oflfered 
on such terms. Forswear my priesthood ! for- 
swear God's greatest, noblest, grandest gift to 
man ! Does not the soldier die for his glory ? 
Does not the king die for his crown ? Does not 
even the merchant die for his gold ? And why 
should we be backward, the soldiers of the Cross, 
the co-heirs of the kingdom, the stewards of the 
treasure house? Tell her, Rose, that the only 
wisdom is to love Christ, and the only folly to 
despise Him. Tell her that the longest life with- 
out a care, the fairest vision of youth perfectly 
fulfilled, is not to be compared for one moment 
to the joy of the prison and the rack, and the 
looking forward to Tyborne. I choose this last 
of my own free will, a thousand times ; and she, 
when she comes to die, will feel, too, the truth of 
my words. Oh I that ere that day comes upon her, 
she may have learned to know the nothingness of 
earth, the greatness of eternity ; and may have 
learned to dare all things to win Christ." 

There was a short pause, and both his auditors 
were weeping. 

'' I have a favour to ask of the Duchess, Rose; 
it is that she will do what she can to comfort and 
help, after my death, the Lady Beauville. I hear 
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her life has been spared, thanks to God ; she is 
yet unconscious ; but when she recovers she will 
need comfort. Ask your mistress to do what she 
can for her ; and now I must bid you farewell, my 
children. Yet stay," and he took from his vest 
a small and well-worn rosary, " Carry this to 
the Duchess as my last gift ; it is the rosary of 
the Seven Dolours of Mary. It has its value, 
for it belonged to my dear mother, who often 
bathed it in her tears ; it hath been a consolation 
likewise to me. It may seem a strange present to 
the noble and prosperous lady; nevertheless, 
when dolour comes on her, as it does one day to 
all the children of earth, the thought of what the 
heart of Mary, pierced with that sharp sword, 
endured, may comfort her. God bless you, my 
children, and fill you with His benedictions. I 
beseech your charitable prayers for me." 

Rose dropped her veil, and drawing the arm of 
her companion within her own, they passed from 
the cell through the long passages into the free 
air. The lady clung to Rose's arm, and her frame 
trembled with convulsive sobs. When they 
reached home, Constance (for it is easy to pene- 
trate her disguise) went to her own room, and 
remained alone for many hours. 

But Walter had yet one visitor to see : once 
again the door opened, and a woman entered ; 
she was not veiled, but a large cloak and hood 
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enveloped her tall, gaunt figure. Walter started 
as he beheld her; the face was so wan and 
haggard, and the large eyes glared wildly npon 
him. She stood still without speaking. 

^^ What can I do for you, my daughter? " said 
the priest. 

She came nearer. '^ I have come to see my 
victim, and to let you see your murderess." 

Her eyes, fixed on Walter's face, beheld that 
not a muscle moved. He looked at her with the 
same compassionate glance. 

^^ I am ignorant how thou hast wronged me : 
will you tell me, and are you a Catholic? " 

'^ Once, once," she said, wildly. " Oh ! talk not 
of that — of those days gone by, to the lost, the 
perishing ! " 

'^ Nay," said Walter, " tell me of them ; it will 
ease thy aching heart, which is breaking 'neath 
the burden of memory." 

'^ Thou didst dwell once secure in innocence 
and peace ; then sin entered the paradise, and 
with it misery. See; have I not guessed 
rightly?" 

She was crouching on the ground now, and 
weeping those agonising tears which they only 
shed whose eyes have been dry for many 
years ; and at last, in broken accents, the story 
came. 

Young, lovely, but lowly born, Maud Felton 
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had become one of the numerous victims of Lord 
Leicester's vice. Cast off for a newer toy, the 
favourite gave her over to the care of Eliot. She 
would have escaped from him, and soon ended her 
wretched existence, had not her child been born, 
Eliot, who desired to keep her as a slave, saw his 
advantage, used Leicester's name, and told her, 
that in event of disobedience, the child should be 
taken from her, and so she dragged on a life of 
misery. A ray of light had been shed on it by 
the visits and consolation of Rose Ford, who had 
accidentally found her out. We know the in- 
formation that Eliot compelled her to procure 
from Rose ; and the discovery of what she had 
done, and of the falsity of Eliot's words, had 
driven her almost frantic. 

All this was related to Walter, and she added, 
" You are already avenged, father. From the 
hour of your condemnation, my child sickened, 
and this morning she died." 

" Then I shall see her ere you do," answered 
Walter, gently. 

" Oh I my poor child, how is it that that deep 
mother's love of yours, which could not part with 
her on earth, can consent to part with her for 
aye?" 

A groan of anguish burst from Maud. 

^' Why not turn now to God, and after leading 
a life of penance here, rejoin your child in the 
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light of God's kingdom ? As for me, reproach 
not yourself so bitterly. You did not intend to 
work my death; and it was but a few days sooner. 
Eliot would speedily have tracked me ; but if you 
think you have wronged me so much, grant me 
then a favour that shall cancel the debt." 

^' I will, father," she said, looking up eagerly; 
^' but what is it possible I can do ?" 

" Repent^'' said the priest, solemnly, "not with 
the wildness of despair, but with the utter abase- 
ment of hope. Seek Rose Ford, tell her you have 
seen me ; and I commend you to her care. She 
will hide you from Eliot, teach you the new path 
you are about to enter and bring you to a priest. 
Wilt promise me this, my child ? " 

"Oh I call me not that, father," she said, 
shrinking back ; " I — the outcast ! " 

" Nay," said Walter, "the Gospel tells us that 
' when he was yet a great way off, his Father saw 
him, and had compassion on him.' Are we not the 
faint shadows only of His fatherly heart ? Be of 
good cheer, my daughter, and give me thy pro- 
mise ; " and it was given, and Maud quitted the 
cell. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

** Death, kind angel, watching by, 
Gently closed his tranquil eye : 
Whilst the free spirit wing'd her flight 
From beam to beam of endless light." 



** In thy bridal crown display 'd 
In thy wedding robe array'd 
Of thy purple life-blood wove, 
For the Slain One's feast of love." 

Lyra Catholica. 

The evening of the same day had come. Walter 
was lying down, and Arthur Leslie sat at the 
table engaged in writing letters from Walter's 
dictation. They were interrupted by the entrance 
of the jailer. ^^I bring thee bad news, Master 
De Lisle," said he. 

'' Indeed! " answered Walter, with his usual 
smile ; ^' let me hear them, friend." 

'' Thou art to die to-morrow." 

'^ Impossible ! " cried Arthur, starting up ; 
" the sentence said three days, and lo I to-morrow 
is only the second." 

^' 'Tis no fault of mine," returned the man ; 

but express orders have come that the execution 
take place to-morrow." 

" 'Tis well ! " said Walter. '' Arthur, hold thy 
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peace for an instant. My friend," said he to the 
jailer, "thou hast brought me the joyfullest 
tidings that ever I heard ! At what hour, I pray 
thee, must I be ready ? " 

" Thou art to leave this at eight o'clock; and 
for to-night, sir, whatever indulgence thou dost 
crave thou shalt have. Most prisoners like to 
feast the night before they are executed, and to 
take leave merrily of earth. Wouldst like a flask 
of wine for thy supper ? " 

"No, friend," said Walter; "I am going to 
my feasting, not to leave it." 

"I trust me, good master," returned the jailer, 
" thou wilt not forget my poor services ; I have 
been as lenient as mine office permits." 

" Thou hast," said Walter; "be sure I will not 
forget thee, and, ere I die, will give thee the best 
reward I can." 

The jailer left the cell ; and as he went along 
the passage he muttered to himself, — " They are 
a strange set How he rejoices to die ! Hark, 
how those wretches who are to die with him howl 
and rage ! Alack, * now from the saint I must go 
to the devils.' "* 

" Dear Arthur," said Walter to his friend, " I 
desire to pass the night in prayer and vigil; wilt 
thou ask Father Travers to come to me, if 
possible, at sunrise to-morrow?" 

* " Life of Campian." 
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^' Yes, father," said Arthur; " but I know now 
why this new order hath come. The queen takes 
boat to-morrow from Westminster to Greenwich, 
and it is designed to draw off the people's atten- 
tion from Tyborne. I will hasten, however, to 
let all I can know of the trick." 

" Ah, Arthur," said Walter, laying his hand 
caressingly upon him, '' didst thou but know the 
joy this news gives me, thou wouldst not be so 
angry with Walsingham." 

But as the night passed on, the calm and hap- 
piness that surrounded Walter departed, and as 
great heaviness and agony overshadowed him: 
it was often thus with the martyrs, the more to 
liken them to their Lord. Into such an agony 
we cannot enter, or attempt to sound its mys- 
terious depths. The early dawn brought with it 
a comforter, better than an Angel. Basil Travers 
said Mass in Walter's cell, and Arthur served ; 
and thus Walter received his viaticum. From 
that moment peace returned, and, happy as he 
had always been until the night before, he seemed 
now filled with a celestial joy. 

^'Arthur," he said, " thou must be my groom 
of the chamber to-day, and tire me bravely, seeing 
my poor hands cannot help themselves. Let me 
be well apparelled for my bridal day." 

At length eight o'clock arrived, and the jailer 
came for Walter. The prisoner rose with alacrity, 
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his irons were knocked off, and after giving the 
jailer some gold pieces, he passed, accompanied 
by Basil and Arthur, into the outer court of the 
prison. The hurdle was ready, and a companion 
was waiting for Walter. He was one of a gang 
of notorious highwaymen, wild and ferocious- 
looking, with an aspect of sullen despair ; it was 
with some difficulty he was bound down with 
ropes to the hurdle ; and then came Walter's 
turn. He came forward, and making the holy 
sign, knelt for a moment in prayer, and then, 
without waiting to be forced, or even helped into 
it, he leapt into the straw, and '^ composed him- 
self upon it as if he had been riding in triumph." * 
Many Catholics had gained admission to the 
prison, and were weeping bitterly. " Why weep 
ye for me," said Walter, " who am glad at heart 
of this happy day ? " 

'' Well," said one jailer to another, as the 
hurdle moved from the prison, '^ assuredly this 
man dies for a good cause ! " 

Walter was bound to the hurdle by cords 
passed over his legs only, on account of the 
already crippled condition of his hands. The 
prison-gates were opened, and the hurdle, closely 
guarded by pursuivants, made its way into the 
midst of a vast multitude. Walter raised him- 
self, and blessing the people, exclaimed, " God 

* *' Life of John Duckett, Priest." 
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Bare you all ; God bless you, and make you all 
good Catholics ! " * 

The great multitude swayed to and fro, as the 
guards beat a passage with their staves, crying 
" Back, in the queen's name." As the proces- 
sion went on, the crowd grew less dense than 
immediately outside the prison. The windows 
of the houses on each side were thrown open, and 
their inhabitants were standing there, some 
weeping, most gazing with wondering curiosity. 
At the open window of one large house were 
collected a remarkable group. The French 
Ambassador was kneeling forward, near him 
knelt also his wife, and between her and Rose 
Ford knelt the Duchess of Bertram, holding in 
her arms her youngest child, while her eldest 
was by her side. 

No word passed between them and Walter. 
Reverently they all bowed their heads while the 
mangled hand of the martyr was raised in 
benediction. 

The first feeling of the idle mob had been rather 
one of compassion for the victims ; but as this 
wore off, the spirit of mischief came into play, 
and some amused themselves by throwing stones 
and mud at the hurdle. It roused Walter's 
companion, who had hitherto lain still, to utter 
a volley of fearful oaths and curses, and to 

* Edmund Campian. 
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attempt to defend himself. This, from having 
both hands and feet bound, was impossible, and 
his angry and unavailing writhings diverted the 
mob so ntuch, that they redoubled their annoy- 
ance. A shower of mud covered Walter and 
his companion, and one ruffian in the crowd, 
getting near the hurdle, spat into Walter's face, 
exclaiming, as he did it, " There 's holy water 
for ye." The man by Walter's side was so 
excited by this, that, making a tremendous 
effort, he broke the cord that bound his arms, 
and turned towards Walter to wipe off the in- 
sult. Walter cast on him his glance of sweet 
serenity — 

'' Thank ye, my friend, for this kindly office ; 
I need but few more now." 

" 'Tis a shame to treat thee so," muttered the 
man ; "thou hast done no crime, save refusing 
to chop and change thy religion at the queen's 
will. I like thy courage, for my part. Well, 
good father, it is soon over for both of us now, 
and then we go — thou to heaven, I to hell." 

Walter, who had been looking earnestly at 
him, said — 

" What is thy name, friend ? " 

" Ralph Woodbine," answered the man 
roughly. 

" Art thou a Catholic ? " 

" I have served no God save the devil all my 
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life. My mother was Catholic, and my fathei 
too, for that matter, in Queen Mary's time ; but 
he changed when Queen Bess came to the crown, 
and my mother broke her heart and died, because 
he would bring me up in his fashion." 

" And what did he teach thee ? " 

" Why, nothing. Marry, then, what had he 
to teach ? The God he served was to keep his 
place as steward in the royal buttery, and get 
rich, and leave his riches to me ; and he has lived 
to see me here ; " and Ralph laughed hoarsely. 

^' Ralph," answered Walter, " we are going 
together to death, let us go together to heaven." 

" Alas ! good master, art thou distraught? Did 
I not tell thee I have served the devil well, and 
am to be hung for my crimes, as I deserve ? " 

" You have served Satan in life," said Walter, 
" and it suffices ; serve him not in death. Thou 
hast not forgotten thy mother, and thy child- 
hood, when thou knelt by her side, and heard the 
holy Mass. She is dead long since, you say, and 
is with God ; I too had a mother who died pray- 
ing for me ; perchance from that sky above us 
they, with God's chosen ones, are leaning to see us 
die I Oh, how mightily they pray for us ! " and 
as he spoke he raised his eyes with a look of such 
rapt faith and devotion, that one might almost 
dream, like St Stephen, he saw heaven open. 
" And another mother prays for you, Ralph," 
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he continued ; ^^ Sancta Maria Mater Dei, ora 
pro nobis peccatoribus, nunc et in hora mortis 
nostras." 

The words struck on Ralph's ear with a strange 
appealing sound. The tears were falling down 
his rough hard face. ^' Alas I father, I am too 
great a sinner; there is no repentance for me, a 
wretch, a villain ! No, no, hell gapes for me I 
I saw it last night in my sleep, and for the first 
time in my life I knew what fear was ; but there 
ig no hope for me." 

^^Thou art not a greater sinner," the priest 
replied, " than he who hung on the cross by the 
side of JESUS, or she that washed His feet ; 
thou canst recollect the time when, at thy mother's 
knees, thou heardst the tale of mercy ? He has 
said. If thy sins be as scarlet, they shall be white 
as snow. Ralph, thou believest in God, in Christ 
thy Saviour, and that in His Church He hath 
left pardon for sins ? " 

" I believe," sobbed Ralph ; the hard heart was 
broken in the anguish of that hour, and on that 
rude death-bed the work of reconciliation went 
on. The mob pelt them still, and jeer them, as 
they pass. The hurdle shakes and jolts along the 
rough road, and up the long Holborn Hill ; but 
they heed not the one, feel not the other — that sin- 
ner who sobs out his sins and his repentance ; that 
priest, who, for the last time on earth, absolves 
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his Master's slieep. Soon, very soon, he must 
stand before that Master to render his account, 
and he is winning one more soul to lay before 
those Feet 

And now they have reached the top of the hill, 
and the houses, which have been getting gradually 
few and straggling, have ceased altogether, and 
they have reached the Hospital of St Giles in the 
Fields, and there, according to an old custom, a 
cup of wine or ale was offered to the prisoners, 
'' their last refreshment in this life I ' ' * Then, for 
the first time, did Walter betray some emotion. 
He gazed on the full cup of good red wine, and 
the tears came into his eyes, and he refused to 
drink. Balph, parched with thirst, drank eagerly, 
and then urged Walter to do the same, but he 
would not, and Arther Leslie knew that his 
thoughts were of the ** gall and vinegar '' of his 
Lord's last cup on earth. A crowd having col- 
lected at this place of stoppage, Walter began 
to speak to them. *' Grood people, ye know for 
what cause I am about to die : ' ' but he was 
rudely checked by the guards, and the hurdle 
again put in motion. 

There will not be anv more houses till thev 

. ft 

reach the little villasre of Tvbome. On each side 
of the road now spread the wide green fields, and 
the tall trees make a pleasant shade. It was a 

*Stowe. 
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lovely day; one of those cloudless days in summer, 
when hardly a fleecy cloud can be seen in the 
clear intensely blue sky. The birds carolled gaily 
past, unmindful and unknowing of cruelty and 
wrong on earth, and in the fields the little 
flowers, England's own meadow flowers, rejoiced 
in their beauty, and sent up their worship to their 
Creator. And so the long procession reached 
Tybor»e. 

It was a sight, in very truth ; the fields imme- 
diately surrounding the place of execution wer6 
filled with people ; it was one dense mass of heads. 
Nearer the gallows and scaflfold, which were on 
the edge of the road, were numerous coaches and 
horsemen. It was roughly computed, afterwards, 
that of these there were from six to seven hundred, 
and the crowd of people on foot about twenty 
thousand. However many people had gone to 
see the queen step into her royal barge, there 
were enough left to be a more numerous body of 
witnesses than Elizabeth would have desired. 
Among the horsemen, there was one mounted on 
a dark gray horse, who was determined in his 
eflforts to place himself in good sight of the 
gallows, and by great perseverance, and many 
winning words, he succeeded in his purpose. 
Arthur Leslie, on foot, was close beside the 
scafibld, he had struggled through the crowd 
with the strength love ever gives to be near the 
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loved and suffering. The tall gallows rose grim 
and dark before the spectator's eyes, but loring 
hands had endeavoured to rob it of some of its 
horrors, forit was twined with wreaths of green and 
summer flowers, and the ground directly around 
was strewn with green leaves and sweet-smelling 
herbs. The affectionate hearts who had prepared 
these tokens were rewarded when thev heard of the 
smile of pleasure which lit up the martyr' s face 
as he perceived them. Close to the gallows stood 
the scaffold, raised some feet above the ground, 
and formed of rough planks. The hangman's two 
assistants were there, holding in their hands the 
cords for binding the victims, and the long knives 
for the inhuman butchery which was to ensue. 
The hangman himself was busy at the gallows. 
On one side of the scaffold was the sheriff of 
the county and some of his officers, together 
with three or four Protestant ministers, who 
had come thither with the hope of winning a 
recantation from Walter, or of preventing any 
dying words of his having weight with the people. 
The hurdle stopped : the prisoners were released 
and led to the scaffold. There was a great hum 
among the crowd when Walter made his appear- 
ance. Despite all he had gone through, there was 
a majesty and a patrician grace about his tall and 
noble figure, and though torture and suffering 
had done their work, there lingered much of 
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that manly beauty which had gladdened his 
mother's eye long years before. 

'^ Let the highwayman be put to death first," 
said the sheriff; "and perchance, sir, thou, by 
this grievous sight, may be led to crave the 
queen's grace even now." 

"Farewell, then, my son," said Walter, turn- 
ing to Ralph ; and he would have embraced him 
had not the latter fallen at his feet, and kissed 
them with many tears. 

And now Walter was compelled to witness the 
horrible spectacle of Ralph's death. 

" Make him look at it all," whispered one of 
the ministers to the sheriff. 

No need for such counsel. The priest knew 
his duty too well, and faltered not ; he held up 
the crucifix before Ralph's eyes, and bade him 
call on his Lord for patience. The agony was 
fearful, and shrieks and cries burst from the dying 
sufferer. Walter prayed earnestly for Ralph and 
for himself: " Lord, give us grace to endure unto 
the end." 

At length one frightful cry, and then it ended. 
Upon the poor, panting, bleeding corpse earth 
could do no more. 

" Now, Master De Lisle," said the sheriff, " 'tis 
thy turn ; unless, indeed, thou wilt repent and 
go to church." 

" Nay," said Walter," better a thousand deaths 
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than deny Christ. I desire of your favour but 
a short space to speak to the people." 

'' No, no," cried the ministers with one voice ; 
^' let him not, Master Sheriflf, let him not pervert 
the people." 

The sheriff was quite willing to forbid it ; but 
the people were determined to hear the speech, — 
and the will of a great mob is generally omnipo- 
tent, — and so Walter stepped forward and began 
his address : — 

*^ G-ood people and dear countrymen, hearken 
unto me. My religion is the Roman Catholic; 
in it I now die, and so fixedly die, that if all the 
good things in this world were offered me to 
renounce it, all should not remove me one hair's 
breadth from my Roman Catholic faith. A 
Roman Catholic I am ; a Roman Catholic priest 
I am ; a Roman Catholic priest of that religious 
order called the Society of JESUS I am ; and I 
bless God who first called me, and I bless the 
hour in which I was first called, to these functions. 
Many that are here present heard my trial, and 
can testify that nothing was laid to my charge 
but priesthood : if to be a Catholic priest is to be 
a traitor, then indeed I am one ; this is the cause 
for which I die, and for propagating the Catholic 
faith which is spread through the whole world, 
taught through all ages, from Christ's time, and 
will be taught for all ages to come. For this 
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cause I most willingly sacrifice my life, and I look 
upon it as my greatest happiness that my most 
good God has chosen me (most unworthy) to this 
blessed lot, the lot of the saints ; I have deserved 
a worse death; for though I have been a faithful 
and true subject to my queen, I have been a 
grievous sinner against God. Thieves and robbers 
that rob on highways would have served God in a 
greater perfection than I have done, had they 
received so many favours and graces from Him 
as I have. But as there was never sinner who 
truly repented and called to JESUS for mercy, to 
whom He did not show mercy, so I hope, by the 
merits of His passion, He will have mercy on me, 
who am heartily sorry that I ever ofiended Him. 
Whomsoever, present or absent, I have ever 
offended, I humbly desire them to forgive me ; 
as for my enemies, I freely forgive them all, and 
singularly, and especially all who have thirsted 
after my blood. I wish their souls so well that, 
were it in my power, I would seat them seraphim 
in heaven. And I beg of the goodness of my God, 
with all the fervour I am able, and most humbly 
entreat Him that He would drive from you that 
are Protestants the darkness of error, and en- 
lighten your minds with the rays of truth ; and to 
you who are Catholics I say, fear God, honour 
your queen, be firm in your faith ; avoid mortal 
sin by frequenting the sacraments of Holy Church; 
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patiently bear your afflictions and persecutions ; 
forgive your enemies. Your sufferings are great ; 
I say be firm in your faith to the end, yea, even 
to death ; then shall you heap unto yourselves 
celestial treasures in the heavenly Jerusalem, 
where no thief robbeth, no moth eateth, and no 
rust consumeth. Bear me witness, all my hearers, 
that I profess aU the articles of the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith in that Church, one, holy, catholic, 
and apostolic ; that Church which is to continue 
to the consummation of the world. Whatever 
that Church of God hath by revelation from Him, 
whatever that Church hath taught me and com- 
manded me to believe, I believe it to an iota. And 
as to what is said of Catholics having dispensa- 
tions for lying, perjury, killing kings, and other 
the most enormous crimes, I declare it is a most 
wicked and malicious calumny cast upon us." * 

^^ Cease, cease. Master De Lisle,"said the sheriff, 
^Hime presses, and it is enough ; prepare to die." 

Walter turned from the edge of the scaffold, 
and was about to pray. One of the ministers came 
forward— 

" Good brother, repent thee of thy errors, and 
let me pray with thee for mercy on thy misguided 
soul." 

Walter looked at him, saying gently — 

'' My friend, you and I are not one in religion, 

* The words of thia speech are historical. 
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wherefore I pray you content yourself. I bar 
none of prayer, only I desire them of the house- 
hold of faith to pray with me, and in my agony 
to say one creed."* 

'' Then," replied the minister, rudely, '^ if thou 
prayest at all, pray in English, and not in an 
unknown tongue." 

'' I will pray," replied Walter, gently, " in a 
language I well understand." 

" Misguided man," said another minister, '^ we 
bid thee pray as Christ taught." 

An involuntary smile passed over Walter's 
face. 

.^' What ! do you think Christ taught in 
English?" 

" Pray for the queen," said the sheriff, 
sternly. 

" I have and do," said Walter. 

" But do you pray for Elizabeth , the queen ? " 
said the sheriff. 

" Yea," answered Walter, " for Elizabeth your 
queen and my queen. I now at this instant pray 
my Lord God to make her His servant in this 
life, and after this life co-heir with Jesus 
Christ." 

And then there was silence, such a silence as 
there could be amidst an eager multitude ; and 
the executioners adjusted the rope, and sharpened 

* Edmund Campian. 

Q 
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their knives; and Walter prayed with closed 
eyes, and hands crossed on his breast. He opened 
his eyes at length, and earnestly looked among 
the crowd, till they rested on the rider of the 
dark-gray horse ; then he bowed his head down 
low, and at the same moment the rider raised 
his hand, and the last absolution fell on the soul 
of the martyr. 

The hangman now came up, and kneeling 
down, implored pardon for the deed he was about 
to end. 

'' Most willingly do I forgive thee," said 
Walter, giving him some pieces of gold he had 
brought with him for the purpose. 

The man began to take off the upper garments 
of the priest; and while he did so, Walter cast 
one glance round on the world he was about to 
leave. On one hand stretched the large forest of 
St John, which covered the country in the direc- 
tion of Edgeware, and its tall trees waved proudly 
in the summer light. Towards Paddington the 
country was more bare, and like a little distant 
speck was that lone farmhouse where Walter said 
his last Mass.* On the other side, the smooth, 
green meadows sloped down towards the river, 
and far off were seen the oxen quietly grazing. 

* It is a fact that at a later period, in a lonely farmhouse at 
Paddington, Mass was said in secret : we have ventured to 
suppose it existed at the time of our tale. 
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Farther in the distance the silver Thames rippled 
in the sunlight, and the glorious Abbey of West- 
minster stood out clearly in its beauty. One glance 
around, and one other into the clear blue sky, and 
then the hangman came near to put the rope 
round the priest's neck ; and Walter took hold of 
it and kissed it, and then put it on his shoulders, 
saying, " Behold the last stole of my priesthood." 
He closed his eyes, and clasping his hands, he 
said, ''In manus tuas Domine commendo spiritum 
meumJ*^ The rope was drawn tight, and the plank 
on which he stood withdrawn from under his feet; 
but the very next instant the sheriff gave a sign, 
and though the people cried eagerly, " Hold, 
hold," the rope was cut, and Walter dropped on 
the scaffold, insensible, but not dead. Hastily 
they stripped him, and then began that scene of 
butchery which would have disgraced a heathen 
nation, and which we shrink from describing ; 
nevertheless, as was beautifully said in speaking 
of the sufferings of martyrs in the olden times, 
' ' what they endured , we may bear to hear of. ' ' The 
design was to cut open the body till they found 
the heart. They literally began to cut him in pieces. 
Groans and sobs were heard on all sides, and many 
tears were shed, and some of the senseless rabble 
yelled and howled like brute beasts. The execu- 
tioners growing timid, did their work badly, and 
cut and stabbed, scarce knowing what they were 
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about. The first incision of the knives had woke 
Walter- to full consciousness; the executioners 
flew upon him to bind him down. There was no 
need, he lay perfectly still ; the sweat gathered in 
heavy drops upon his brow ; and as the agony 
increased, from his mouth, eyes, and nose ran 
down blood and water;* but there was neither 
groan nor cry from those lips. They spoke, in- 
deed, but it was one word only, ^^ JESU, JESU, 
be to me a JESU ! " The work was accomplished, 
and the quivering heart was torn from its place 
and held before the fast glazing eyes, and then 
placed on a spear and shown to the howling 
multitude, '' JESU, JESU," said the 
martyr once again, " I come to Thee, sweet 
JESU ! " and with these words the spirit was 
set free. 

Then the head of the martyr was struck from 
his body, and in doing so the clumsy hangman 
let his axe first fall on the arm, and severed from 
it the right hand ; it rolled over the scaffold, and 
was instantly perceived by Arthur Leslie, who 
contrived to take it up and conceal it.t But the 
body of Walter was not, as usual with others, 
quartered and placed on London Bridge — Lord 
Beauville had no wish to be thus reminded of his 

* "Life of Hugh Green, Priest." 

t The hand of Father Arrowsmith has been carefully preserved 
until the present day. 
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kinsman — and so the remains were hastily thrown 
into a cart, and interred within the precincts of 
Newgate, as they would have buried a dog, without 
chant or prayer. So they deemed ; but perchance 
their ears were too dull to hear sweet alleluias, 
and their eyes too blind to see angelic forms lay 
him softly in his grave, and kiss those limbs twice 
consecrated, once with the unction of the priest- 
hood, and again with the martyr's blood. He 
sleeps there, the last of his line, — not as his 
fathers do, 'neath sculptured altar tombs, with 
their deeds inscribed in marble, — ^it matters not ; 
for them they sang the Mass and chanted the 
Requiem, and gave abundant alms that the soul 
might rest in peace. No need of these for him. 
The white robes gleam in heaven with radiant 
brightness, for another is among their throng, 
and the martyrs wave their palms triumphantly, 
for another mortal hand grasps his and is crowned 
with them. 

Hush, ye mourners by the scaffold of Tyborne, 
weep not so bitterly ; the blood is dripping truly, 
and the green earth of England sucks it in ; but 
look up, ye that weep for your father, — ^look up 
and listen, there is " a sound of harpers harping 
with their harps." 



Note. — '* He reconciled, in the very act, one of the malefactors 
that were executed with him." — Life of Father Heathy O.S.F, ^ 
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" When they arrived at Tybome, they found the gibbet beau- 
tifully adorned with garlands and wreaths of flowers, and the 
ground all covered with odoriferous herbs and greens.** — Life 
of Thomas Maxwell, Priest. 

y. The instances of the martyrs surviving and speaking, after 
the heart had been extracted, are numerous. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

** Then, with slow reverent step 
And beating heart, 
From out thy joyous days 
Thou must depart. 

*' And, leaving all behind, 
Come forth, alone. 
To join the chosen band 
Around the throne." 

Adelaide Proctob. 

It was over, and the pent-up hearts of the 
mourners had leisure to pour out their griefs; 
but their sorrow had a soothing character : the 
loss to them was bitter, but the gain to him how 
great ! When they recalled to mind each step 
of his weary pilgrimage, and then considered 
the end was reached — the victory won — they 
could not but rejoice, and turned away from 
Tyborne resolved to suffer manfully and follow 
on in the way he had gone. To Arthur Leslie 
fell the task of delivering the letters that Walter 
had written from prison ; most of them had, in- 
deed, been written by Arthur himself, at Walter's 
dictation, but the trembling signature of the 
tortured hand of the martyr was there to enhance 
their value in the eyes of the recipients. These 
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letters were three in number : one to Father 
Mordaunt, another to Sir Robert, and the third 
to Blanche and Mary. The one addressed to Sir 
Robert Thoresby was as follows : — 

" My dearest Uncle, — 

' ' After many conflicts, mixed with spiritual con- 
solations and Christian comforts, it hath pleased 
God, of His infinite mercy, to call me out of 
this vale of misery. To Him, therefore, for all 
His benefits, at all times and for ever, be all praise 
and glory. The tender care you have had for 
me, I trust, in heaven shall be rewarded. I am 
advertised that I am to end the course of this 
life ; God grant I may do it in imitation of the 
servants of God, and may say joyfully with St 
Andrew, rising from the hurdle. Salve sancta crux. 
Innocency is my only comfort against all the 
forged villany which is fathered on my fellow 
priests and me. Well, when by the high Judge, 
God Himself, this false vizard of treason shall be 
removed from Catholic men's faces, then shall it 
appear who they be that carry a well-meaning, 
and who an evil, murthering mind ; in the mean 
season, God forgive all injustice ; and if it be 
His blessed will to convert our persecutors, that 
they may become professors of His truth. Prayers 
for my soul procure for me, my loving kinsman ; 
and so having great need to prepare myself for 
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God, never greater in mind, nor less troubled 
towards God, binding up all my iniquities in His 
precious wounds, I bid you farewell; yea, and 
once again, the lovingest uncle that ever kinsman 
had in this world, farewell. 

'' God grant us both His grace and blessing 
until the end, that, living in His fear, and dying 
in His favour, we may enjoy one the other for 
ever. Your good Nephew, 

" Walter de Lisle, Priest."* 

To Father Mordaunt he wrote : — 

" Most Reverend and most dear Father, — 

" As in duty I am bound never to forget you, 
who have ever had so tender and fatherly care of 
me, so now, especially, I must in no ways omit 
to write to you, being the last time I must salute 
you; for, unworthy though I be, I am to end 
my days in the just quarrel of my Lord and Mas- 
ter, Christ JESU. 

" Alas, Father ! what other thing can I desire 
than to suffer with Christ, to be reproached with 
Christ, to be crucified with Christ, to die a thou- 
sand deaths that I may live for ever with Christ ? 
for if it be the glory of a soldier to be made like 
his lord, God forbid I should glory in anything 
but the cross of my crucified Lord. My greatest 
desire is to suffer ; and I would I had as many 

* Cballoner. 
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lives to offer as I have committed sins. Dear 
father, prepare yourself always to suffer, and 
animate your spiritual children. God give me 
strength and courage, and make me glorify His 
glorious name by my death. Let me, therefore, 
dear father, be made partaker of your good 
prayers; and say, I beseech you, and procure 
others to say-, some masses for my sinful soul. 
Commend me to all our most dear fathers and 
brothers of the Society of Christ my JESUS, in 
whose prayers, labours, and sacrifices as I have 
a share, so have I a great confidence. I have 
comfort in Christ JESU and his Blessed Mother, 
my good Angel, and all the Blessed Saints ; and 
I have much comfort in the valiant and trium- 
phant martyrs that are gone before me, and I do 
trust much in their good prayers. 

^' Once again, adieu ! I take my last leave of 
you, and commit you to Christ JESU. 
'' Your poor debtor and Son, 

" Walter de Lisle, Priest."* 

The last was addressed to Blanche and to 
Mary : — 

"Most dear and loving Children in our 
Lord, — 
" Be of good courage; hereafter, at the plea- 
sure of God, we shall meet in heaven ; do not 

* Challoner. 
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then weep, do not lament, do not take heavily 
my honourable death. Know you not that we 
are born once to die, and that always in this life 
we may not live ? — know you not how vain, how 
wicked, how inconstant, how miserable this life 
of ours is ? — do you not consider my calling, my 
estate, my profession? — do not you remember 
that I am going to a place of all felicity and 
pleasure? Why, then, should you weep, or mourn, 
or cry out? But perhaps you will say, ^We 
weep not so much for your death as we do for 
that you are hanged, drawn, and quartered.' 
Dear children, it is the favourablest, honour- 
ablest, and happiest death that ever could have 
chanced unto me. I die not for knavery, but 
for verity; I die not for treason, but for reli- 
gion ; I die not for any ill-demeanour or offence 
committed, but only for my faith, for my con- 
science, for my priesthood, for my blessed Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ. We are not made to eat, 
drink, sleep, to go bravely, to feed daintily, to 
live in this wretched vale continually; but to 
serve God, to please God, to fear God, and to 
keep His commandments, which, when we can- 
not be suffered to do, then rather must we choose 
to lose our lives than to desire our lives. Be of 
good cheer, then, my most loving children, and 
cease from weeping ; for would you not be glad 
to see me a bishop, a king, or an emperor? 
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How glad, then, may you be to see me a martyr, 
a saint, a most glorious and bright star in heaven I 
My sins are great, I confess, but I flee to God's 
mercy; my negligences are without number, I 
grant, but I appeal to my Redeemer's clemency ; 
I have no boldness but in His blood, His bitter 
Passion is my only consolation. It is comfort- 
able that the prophet has recorded that ' He hath 
written us in His handsJ* Oh, that He would 
vouchsafe to write Himself in our hearts. All 
that dulls me has been delay of my death ; it 
was not without cause that our Master said Him- 
self, ' Quod facis fac cito ; ' for I had hoped ere 
this, casting off' the body of this death, to have 
kissed the precious glorified wounds of my sweet 
Saviour, sitting on the throne of His Father's 
own glory. Commend me to all my spiritual 
children, wheresoever they are now sorrowing ; 
remind them that the joy of this life is nothing, 
and the joy of the after-life is everlasting. It 
is said on Friday next I shall be passible ; God 
grant me humility, that, following His footsteps, 
I may obtain the victory. God comfort you, my 
children; Jesus save your souls, and send you 
to His glory. 
" Farewell, farewell ten thousand times ! 
" Your loving father in the Lord, 

'^ Walter de Lisle, Priest."* 

* Challoner. 
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There was, indeed, a fourth letter, written alto- 
gether by Walter himself, at many intervals, and 
at the cost of much agony. No eye save his own 
saw its contents ; he sealed it and addressed it to 
the Countess of Beauville. But Isabel was un- 
able to read the letter of her dead brother. Her 
life had for weeks hung on a thread, but on the 
day of Walter's condemnation the fever abated ; 
then followed a fearful exhaustion, and at length, 
gradually, strength seemed to return. For weeks 
she had never spoken, save in ravings, and her 
statiB had alternated between delirium and stupor, 
Now Rachel, and Eose, and Constance, who 
watched by her, waited anxiously for the moment 
when strength should bring consciousness, and 
consciousness memory, and the hideous past 
should gleam before her eyes. But Isabel woke 
again to life, but not to reason. When she spoke, 
it was to talk of the days of her childhood, and 
she became amused by each passing trifle, as an 
infant. The past was one great oblivion — the 
physician gave it as his opinion that reason would 
return, if ever, only shortly before death, and that 
she would probably recover much of her strength, 
and might live for^ years. This latter point 
decided, Constance hesitated no longer to take a 
step, which was truly a taking up of her cross 
and confessing Christ. In the chapel of the 
French embassy, with no witness save her loving. 
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Rose, Constance was received into the One 
Church. On her return home, she told her hus- 
band. For a long time simple and unfeigned 
astonishment so filled the Duke's mind that he 
could not entertain any other idea. That Con- 
stance, his young and lovely wife, surrounded by 
all that could make life pleasant, should deliber- 
ately throw away all for religion's sake, was to 
him simply incomprehensible. If she had been 
brought up a Catholic and kept to her faith, 
though that for his part he could not understand, 
still it would be more reasonable ; but to adopt 
it, save only when it was the Sovereign's 
creed, and so a way to advancement, was incred- 
ible. He tried all his arguments, and Constance 
answered them in the same strain as St Philip 
Neri's What tlien? and each answer puzzled the 
duke more and more ; and at last, weeping like 
a child, he reminded his wife that he had no 
power to shield her from the queen's sentence, 
whatever it might be. Constance knew it well, 
and she knew too, as every Englishwoman did, 
that her beauty, and fidelity to her husband, and 
her freedom from the least taint of scandal, were 
not likely to advantage hei; in Elizabeth's eyes. 
The royal sentence on the duchess was banish- 
ment from her husband's house, to retire on a 
small allowance (the amount of which Elizabeth 
herself would fix), and never on any account 
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again to see her children. They should run no 
chance of being taught their mother's religion, 
and the queen appointed the Lady Fortescue, an 
elderly kinswoman of the Bertram family, and a 
bigoted Protestant, to bring up the children. In 
three days Constance must part with them. 
Alas ! how the hours fled, counted by the 
mother's aching heart ; how fondly she watched 
over them, and how she strove gently to prepare 
them for a separation from her. 

"But if we go away, you will soon come, 
mother? " said Lady Mary ; and Constance said 
" she hoped so." 

Alas ! what death-like hopes. 

" I will teach thee one prayer, my little Mary," 
said Constance, fondly, "which thou shalt say 
each night ; and when Harry grows older, Ihou 
shalt teach him too, but not till he is old enough 
to know that it is a secret — mother's secret, which 
you must tell no one." 

And Mary, with a look of great importance, 
promised ; and she repeated after her mother the 
words of the " Hail Mary, full of grace, the Lord 
is with thee ; blessed art thou amongst women, 
and blessed is the fruit of thy womb, JESUS. 
Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners, 
now and at the hour of our death. Amen." 

A shadow of awe gathered on her childish face. 
" I will never forget it, mother, and say it every 
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night when I think of you, before I go to 
sleep." 

The day of parting came at last, and Lady 
Fortescue, stern, cold, and harsh, arrived to 
receive the children ; and when Constance, with 
bursting heart, would have given her some of the 
counsels respecting them, which a mother's heart 
alone can give, she was repulsed by — 

" Pardon me, your Grace, the mother who can 
forsake her children, is one who can meet with 
no sympathy from me." 

And Constance turned away to hold her children 
for the last time in her arms. Her little lovely 
Mary, just six years old, and her noble boy of 
three, with his large, starlike eyes, and his playful 
ways, and a wisdom beyond his years — they 
cling to her neck and cover her with kisses, and 
cry and sob with all their childish misery at 
parting ; but she knows well this will pass, and 
they will be taught to forget and despise the 
mother who loves them so wildly. She knows it, 
and she bears it all, and her heart is rent and 
broken within her. It is her torture-chamber and 
her racking. And now the desolate future lay 
before Constance ; and in the midst of her agony, 
as before in her joys, she was thoughtful for 
others. She saw that Eachel's strength was 
rapidly giving way from the great strain on both 
body and mind, attendant on Isabel's long illness, 
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and her present trying state; and Constance 
knew that Rachel's one prayer was that she 
might live to see Isabel recover even an hour's 
consciousness, and be reconciled to her God. 
Constance thought also of .Rose and her future ; 
for Rose's parents were dead, and her brothers 
scattered. 

The Duchess proposed to her brother that he 
should commit to her the care of his afflicted wife, 
and that they should together seek a refuge in 
France or Belgium. Tbey would there be free 
from molestation, and the entire change of air 
and scene might possibly tend to restore Isabel's 
mind. The Earl gladly consented. His wish 
now was to obtain a divorce, and by a second 
marriage perpetuate his family, and in his burn- 
ing indignation against his sister, he desired 
to persuade the Duke of Bertram to follow his 
-example. But this the Duke, sorely afflicted, 
refused to do. Nothing could, however, suit the 
Earl's plans better than the exile of Constance 
and Isabel, and he facilitated their speedy depar- 
ture. They left London in the direction of 
Apswell, but turning sharply away when within 
a few miles of that place, they travelled the same 
road over which, eleven years before, Walter de 
Lisle had passed in his hasty flight. A small 
vessel was in waiting, and the party embarked. 
Isabel was laid on cushions on the deck, and she 
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laughed with childish glee at the foaming waves 
and the ropes and sails, while Rachel sat beside 
her, with the tears rolling down her face. The 
proud Isabel, with her haughty intellect and her 
indomitable will, and this was the end ! Rose, 
too, sat still and wept, and by her side sat a tall, 
thin woman, on whose pale cheeks there burned 
one spot of red, and whose sunken eyes were 
glassy and bright, and who looked on the receding 
shore with no glance of sorrow or regret. The 
tears rolled, indeed, down her cheeks, but they 
came from a sorrow within — it was easy to see 
they were the constant tears of a penitent. There 
were no tears on Constance's face. She stood 
gazing at the white cliffs of England, as they 
grew dim in the distance. From the land where 
her children dwelt she raised her eyes to the clear 
sky above, and as she thought of the Love to 
which even a mother's is as a vain shadow, her 
bruised heart was still. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

** Now the heavy day is done, 
Home awaits thee, wearied one." 

Felicia Hemans. 



** I am footsore and very weary, 
But I travel to meet a friend : 
The way is long and dreary, 
But I know that it soon must end. 

' ' Like a dream, all my toil will vanish. 
When I lay my head on his breast ; 
But the journey is very weary, 
And he only can give me rest ! " 

Adelaide Froctob. 
Many years have passed away, and we may cast 
one glance round upon the different characters in 
whose joys and sorrows we have taken some 
interest, and linger for a moment longer upon 
spots which have been associated with these 
events. 

To an old, quaint town in Belgium, we must 
bend om^ steps. Threading our way along the 
narrow streets where the houses almost meet 
overhead, we come at last to a curious pile of 
buildings, — a long, low house on each side, and 
an old Gothic church in the middle. It is the 
Convent and Hospital of the Dames of St 
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Augustine, who break their cloister only to attend 
upon the sick and dying. The church is open 
to all comers ; so we will open the door and walk 
in. It is a beautiful church, and from the glare 
of the summer's day there is coolness and refresh- 
ment in the shade of those long aisles and 
shadowy roof, and the sunlight fails through the 
stained glass in gorgeous hues upon the stone floor. 
In the portion set apart for the Religious several 
nuns are kneeling in prayer. They wear the 
habit and scapular of white serge, the leathern 
belt, and straight black veil, which mark the 
daughters of St Austin. 

In the outer part of the chapel there hangs 
upon the wall a large and celebrated painting ; it 
is of the '' Mater Dolorosa." Before the picture 
is kneeling a lady dressed in black, and those who 
are in the habit of frequenting the church, bear 
witness how constantly through the day that same 
slight figure is seen kneeling there, and those 
eyes, which are so often swollen with weeping, 
gaze long and lovingly on the face of Her who 
cried, " Is there any sorrow like unto my sorrow ? " 
And those who knew Constance said afterwards 
that she told them she could think only of one 
of those seven sorrows which grieved the heart of 
Mary, and it was the three days' loss, when His 
mother " sought Him sorrowing." But on this 
day, while Constance knelt absorbed in prayer, 
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a side door opened, and a nun entered, and be- 
neath the habit of the Religious might be recog- 
nised the sweet features of Rose Ford, She bent 
for a few moments in earnest prayer ; then ap- 
proaching Constance, beckoned her from the 
church. When they were outside, she said, 
" There is a change ; " and without another word 
they hastened to a large room in the hospital, in 
which Isabel was lying. For ten years had she 
lingered in darkness of mind, and, until the last 
few weeks, in the same state in which she had 
left England. She had not even missed Rachel, 
who, a few months after their arrival, died, 
literally of exhaustion and sorrow, blessing God 
that He had brought her to die within the shadow 
of His house, and with the strength of His 
sacraments, and praying with her last breath for 
the child of her love and devotion. 

Beside Rachel's grave there was another, un- 
marked, save by a little cross ; and the good nuns 
of the convent often prayed beside it, and mingled 
tears with their prayers, for they said that though 
she. who rested there had been unable to speak 
their language, they knew assuredly her fervent 
penance had won favour with God, and if they 
prayed for her according to her last earnest 
message to them, she would plead for them before 
God's face. 

Shortly after Rachel's death, Rose eniered the 
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convent, and received the habit of the order, and 
in due time was professed. She was, however, 
constantly sent, as well as other of the Religions, 
to assist Constance in the care of Lady Beau- 
ville. But latterly Isabel's strength had sud- 
denly given way, without any apparent cause, 
and the physician declared death was at hand, 
and, with an intensity of anxiety, the watchers 
waited for some sign of reason, and fervent were 
the prayers that went up that this boon might 
be granted. 

On each side of the bed knelt a nun, and a 
physician was standing near, while in one corner 
knelt Father Louis, the almoner of the hospital. 
There was a change on the sufferer's face, and 
she turned restlessly from side to side. She fixed 
her eyes on Constance as she entered. 

'' Constance, is it you? " 

Constance bent over her. '' Dearest, T am here." 

^^ I see all, I know all," she murmured. 
" Forgive me, ere I die." 

And Father Louis came near, and she said — 
^^ Father, bless me, for I have sinned deeply. Is 
there hope for me, father? " 

And Father Louis answered — " ^ He that 
cometh unto Me, I will in no wise cast out.' " 

And the watchers withdrew, and the room was 
closed to all save the priest and the dying peni- 
tent. And then they were recalled, and the last 
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rites of tlie Clmrch took place, and Isabel made 
her last communion. After that she spoke but 
little, but those words were treasured up after- 
wards, for in them lay hid a depth of penitence, 
and of self-abasement, and of the childlike faith 
that clung to forgiveness in the Precious Blood. 

She looked at Constance, and she blessed her 
for her long years of patient devotion. " Thou 
hast comforted me, my sister, and God will com- 
fort thee in thy last hour." The night came; 
she fell into a gentle sleep, and awoke in her 
death-agony. It was not long, but sharp ; but 
the prayers of Holy Church went up with 
might, and at last peace came. 

" Mother ! " she cried, looking upwards, " do 
I see you at last ? Mother and Walter — how 
beautiful, oh, how glorious " 

And Constance's eyes also looked upward, for 
she, too, almost fancied she saw angelic forms, 
and for a moment she murmured, '' Lord, take 
me home, also." But only for a moment, and 
then the humble, patient spirit turned again to 
her task on earth, to watch, to wait, to pray. 

Within a year of their arrival in Belgium, 
Lord Beauville procured a divorce, and imme- 
diately afterwards married again. The next news 
that came to Constance was, that her darling 
boy, the little Marquis of Moreton, was dead. 
In the midst of his childish glee, while riding on 
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a pony in the park of Bertram Castle, the pony 
stumbled, threw the child, his head struck 
against the root of a tree, and he was taken up 
dead. Poor Constance ! when the first burst of 
the mother's agony was over, while she pictured 
to herself those golden curls lying stiff in the 
coldness of death, and those merry blue eyes 
closed for ever, became comforted, and thanked 
God for thus taking one of her darlings safe in 
his innocence to the country where there are no 
more partings ; but her anxiety for her remain- 
ing child grew keener, and increased when she 
received the news of her own divorce, which the 
Duke, after the death of his heir, was induced to 
seek, and afterwards that of his marriage to 
Mistress Elizabeth Fortescue, a woman of the 
same nature as her mother, — stern, implacable, 
and bigoted. But there was no help on earth, 
and Constance prayed on. Years passed from 
the time of Isabel's death, and Constance spent 
her time between prayer and good deeds. From 
the -feet of the Mother of Sorrows, where she 
poured out her aching heart, she went to comfort 
the afflicted, to bind up the broken-hearted. 
All in sorrow, all in sickness, all in suffering, 
knew her well. " The pale English lady," was 
the title the Belgians gave her. She was kind 
to all ; but when, as it sometimes happened, re- 
fugees from England came for shelter, her sym- 
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pathy poured itself forth upon them with infinite 
tenderness. The sick valued the touch of her 
cool hand, and the sound of her soft voice. The 
sorrowful raised their heads as they looked at 
her, bearing her bitter trials so meekly ; priests, 
who were venturing on the English mission, 
came to see her to beseech her prayers ; for in 
their might, before God's throne, they had great 
faith. The Religious, also, of the convent, when 
in trouble or distress, were wont to ask their 
superioress's leave to beg the English lady to 
pray for them ; but of all who loved her, and 
she loved, the dearest were the little children. 

They flocked round her when she went forth ; 
and she could enter into their gambols, and soothe 
their childish sorrows with a mother's care. She 
was not wont to say much, but her few words of 
counsel sank into their hearts, and checked many 
a hasty word or foolish action. In such deeds 
her calm life passed away; and gradually her 
step grew feebler, and a hollow cough shook 
her frame, and Sister Mary of the Cross (which 
was Rose Ford's name in religion) saw plainly 
that for her, too, rest was coming. 

At last she could not go beyond the convent 
walls, and then she grew weaker still, and could 
no longer leave her chamber. It was a peaceful 
room that of Constance's; the windows looked 
into the convent garden, with its bright flowers 
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and shady trees, and one transept of the church 
was in view ; and Constance lay on her conch, 
and gazed on the fair things His hand had made, 
and thought of the time when she, too, had played 
among the flowers, blithe as the birds that flew 
past the window ; and she remembered what she 
was, stricken and suffering, with death near, and 
she rejoiced. 

It was on such a day that two persons might 
be seen passing through the streets, and inquiring 
anxiously for the Angus tin ian Convent. One was 
a tall and handsome Frenchman, and he bent 
with tender care over a young lady who clung to 
his arm, and whose fair complexion and sunny 
hair marked her at once as having English blood. 
They paused before the door of the convent, and 
the lady cast an eager glance on the gray walls. 

'^ Does an English lady reside here ? " said the 
gentleman to the portress. 

The woman answered him by bursting into 
tears. 

" Oh, is she dead ? " cried the lady, in a tone of 
agony. 

'^ No, no, Madame ; but near to death. You 
had better see Mother Prioress." 

They were shown into the parlour, and an aged 
nun, the Prioress of the convent, entered. 

" You ask for the Duchess of Bertram," she 
said ; '' she is very ill ; and few, indeed, are they 
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whom we can allow to see her ;" but she glanced 
at the lady : " You are English, and that has ever 
a claim upon her." And then the nun started. 
" Madame is a kinswoman of our dear and noble 
lady ? " 

^' Reverend mother," said the lady, going 
forward, '^ I am her child." 

Sister Mary of the Cross went gently into 
Constance's room; she sat, as we have said, 
gazing on the fair scene, and then on a crucifix 
she held in her hand. The nun knelt down by 
her side. 

'' Has she come, my sister ? " said Constance, 
gently. '' Yes, I know all ; that Mother's Heart 
has heard my prayer, and I shall see my child 
ere I die." 

And for the few last days of Constance's life, 
she was watched and tended by a daughter's love. 

Mary Bertram's was a strange history; her 
childhood had been an unhappy one ; her step- 
mother was stern and unloving, and treated the 
child with undue severity. It tended, however, 
to keep alive in her mind a tender remembrance 
of the mother's fondness she dimly remembered. 
She never forgot the prayer she had been taught, 
and she cherished an intense desire to know more 
of the religion for which her mother was banished. 
When she grew up, and made her appearance in 
the world, she was taken notice of by the French 
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ambassadress, who remembered Constance, and 
who, from political reasons, was high in favour 
at court. By her Mary was instructed in the 
faith, and by her means a marriage was arranged 
with the Marquis de Coucy, who had been 
attached to the embassy, but who, on his mar- 
riage, would return to France. Mary was one to 
inspire ardent affection, and he was as eager to 
grant as she to ask, that their first act should be 
to visit Belgium, and see the mother from whom 
she had been so long parted. 

Ho thus it came to pass that Constance first 
saw her beloved child received into the Catholic 
Church, and left her the wife of a Catholic. All 
earthly sorrows and cares were over ; and leaning 
on Mary's bosom and holding Rose's hand, she 
not long after passed to her home. 

At the same hour, in a royal palace, there was 
another death-scene, and the sufferer sat upon the 
ground in sullen despair, and ^^ dared not" die 
in her bed.* 

Long ere this Basil Travers and Arthur Leslie 
(who became a priest) had gained the martyr's 
crown, and in their turn, "gone to Tyborne." 

And Thoresby Hall. We must not forget one 
look at that and its inhabitants, and what they 
have been doing these long fifteen years. Good 
Sir Robert sleeps with his father, and Sir Henry 

* Lingard. 
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Thoresby rules the hall. Blanche, too, has long 
since gone to her reward ; and Mary and Clinton 
reside at their manor of Northwolds, near Col- 
chester. Sir Henry has married, and little merry 
voices wake the echoes in Northwolds and in 
Thoresby Hall, and childish feet patter up and 
down the stairs, and childish minds wonder much 
why the large tapestry chamber at Thoresby is 
kept so sacred, and never used save by the 
priests. 

Three hundred years are past and gone 1 The 
last of the Tudors and the last of the Stuarts alike 
crumble into dust. A new dynasty holds the 
sceptre of England, and a queen, with many a 
woman's virtues, sits upon the throne. The rack 
and the torture-chamber are things of the past, 
and the savage laws of Elizabeth can be found 
only in some obsolete statute-book. Men walk 
abroad in safety, for England is free 1 

Still fondly do we linger over the traces where 
our martyrs suffered and our confessors endured. 
Still stands Thoresby Hall : it walls are gray 
and the ivy clings lovingly to them. Though 
still the property, it is no longer the habitation 
of the noble line. The pressure of fines removed, 
they have grown wealthy, and a more stately 
house has arisen for their home, and their 
honoured name is on the rolls of England's 
nobility. There has been no stain on the history 
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of their house. No apostate has ever been 
reckoned among their ancestry ; and in Thoresby 
Hall, though th,e daily sacrifice was oft suspended, 
and the faithful worshipped in fear, still, never 
through these long three hundred years has the 
sound of alien worship, of mutilated rites, or of 
false doctrine, been heard within its walls. The 
chapel now was the chapel then ; small and not 
richly adorned, yet breathing the odour of a 
changeless faith, of an abiding presence. And 
the lime-trees send forth their sweet fragrance in 
the moonlight, while other lovers perchance plight 
their vows ; and on the grassy slopes the sunlight 
shines. Go visit Thoresby Hall, as we erewhile 
did, on some summer day, when the scorching 
glare of the sun is almost blinding, and yet round 
Thoresby there breathes the air of coolness and 
repose. Go and look at the " hiding-hole " where 
Walter de Lisle once lay and prayed. Look 
round the garden and mark the rose-trees bend- 
ing to the earth with their luxuriant weight, and 
feel as we did, that over Thoresby Hall there 
breathes a "perpetual benediction." 

And what of Tyborne ? Three hundred years 
are past and gone, and the tall trees are cut down, 
and tall houses have risen in their stead. A 
wilderness of houses, and the once muddy, broken 
road is smoothly paved, and the green fields are 
laid out into Hyde Park ; and the rush of gay 
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carriages, and gayer ladies pass by, without a 
single thought, the place where many won the 
martyr's palm. How few know the spot where, 
close beside the Marble Arch, there stands a little 
milestone to tell where Tyborne stood. Its name 
serves now to mark a fashionable quarter of town, 
and there are none who, like the Catholic Queen,* 
kneel at the spot and water it with their tears. 
It is hard, indeed, to stand there, in the midst ot 
bustling, rich, gay London, and recall the scenes 
such as we have dwelt upon in these pages ; and 
yet Tyborne should not be forgotten ; its witness 
pleaded to Heaven, and it pleads still more 
powerful than man's weapons, more availing than 
his strong words ; for — 

" God knows it is not force nor might, 

Not brave nor warlike band, 
Not shield and spear, not dint of sworde. 

That must convert the laud ; 
It is the blood of martyers shed. 

It is that noble traine 
That fight with word and not with sworde, 

And Christ their capitaine."t 

* Henrietta Maria. 

+ Poem on Father Campian's death, published at the time. 
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LITURGICAL SERIES OF MASSES 

FOR GENEKAL USE. 

Now publishing) a new collection of Masses, fitted in all 
respects for general Choir use. To suit the circumstances 
of different Churches, the music will be of two classes : 

I. 

Easy Masses, chiefly for Unison Singing (which may 
also be sung alternately in parts), suited for smaller Choirs, 
or for week-day use in larger Churches ; also for Convent 
and College Chapels, &c. These Masses will have a full 
and artistic Organ Accompaniment, and will be so arranged 
that an effect will be produced scarcely inferior to that of 
Vocal Part Music. 

II. 

Masses for Four Voices, in the highest style of art, 
with Organ Obligato Accompaniment, by eminent composers. 
These Masses will be of full, without being of inconvenient, 
length; and the Sanctus, Benedictus, &c., will in no case 
exceed the proper limits. These Masses will be arranged 
expressly for the present Series. 

The Series is intended to embrace all the modem deve- 
lopments of musical art ; but at the same time regard will 
be had as to what is suitable for sacred, as distinguished 
from secular, use. As an additional guarantee it may be 
added that, in respect to the general character of the selec- 
tion, as well as on the various points of detail, the " Instruc- 
tions of the Holy See to Singers and Composers" will be 
taken by the Editors as their guide. 

The whole will be under the supervision of professional 
musicians experienced in this department of art. 
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NEW SERIES OF SIX MASSES FOR FOUR VOICES. 

3. Mass of St. Stephen, for four voices, by J. N. Hummel. 7s. 

2. Mass of St. Francis, 4 voices, by F. Schubert. 7s. 

3. Mass of St. Richard, 4 voices, by F. Seegner. 6«. 

4. Mass of St. Lucius, 4 voices, by V. Righini. 78. 

5. Mass of St. Ferdinand, by F. Seegner. 6s. 

6. Mass of St. Edmund, by Danzi. 7s. 

Vocal Parts, Is. each Voice, or 4«. a set for each Mass. 

FIBST SERIES. 

Mass of St. Charles, in E flat, by C. B. Witzka. os. 

Mass in E flat, by C. L. Drobisch. 7s. 

Mass in D, by C. L. Drobisch. 78, 

Mass in C, by F. Schneider. 7s. 

Mass in C, by S. Sechter. 7s. 

Mass in D, by Bernard Klein. 7s. 

Mass in A, by Casali. 5s. { Also suited for Advent and Lent. 
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Mass in C, by Casali. 5s. j See below (*). 

A Series of easy Masses for Unison or Part- Singing is also pub- 
lished as follows : 

1. Mass of St. Edward, by Edward Fagan. 4s. 

2. Mass of St. John, by Arthur O'Leary. 4*. 
' 3. Mass of St Vincent, by 8. Sechter. Ss. 

4. Mass of St. Clement, by the same. Ss, 6d. 

5. Mass of St. Anselm, by J. Hallett Sheppard. 3^. Qd. 

6. Mass of St. Joseph, by Frederick Westlake. 5s. 

MASSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, FOR VOCAL 

PERFORMANCE. 

Casali's Mass of St. Felix, in A. 5s.* 

Casall's Mass of St. Victor, in C. 5s.* 

Casali's Mass of St. Bernard (a short Mass). 3^. 6d. 

Crookall's, John, D.D. (a short Mass). 3s. Gd. 

Palestrina's Mass, Bterna Christi munera. 3*. 6d. 

MOTETTS FOR ADVENT, FOR VOCAL PERFORIVIANCE. 

1, Ad te levavi. 1^. — 2. Deus tu convei*tens. 1^. — 3. Bene- 
dixisti Domine. Is, — 4. Ave Maria. Is. 

MOTETTS FOR LENT, FOR VOCAL PERFORM.VNCE. 

1. Scapulis suis. Is, — 2. Meditabor. Is. — 3. Justitia; Domini, 
Is, — 4, Laudate Dominimi. Is, — 5. Confitebor tibi. Is. — 6, Paliu 



Sunday: Lnproperium. Is, — Maundy Thursday: Dextera Do- 
mini. Is, 

MASSES FOR MEN'S VOICES. 

Mass of St. Francis Xavier, for two Tenors and two Basses, by 
F.Witt. 6s. 

Mass for two Tenors and one Bass, by E. Kritschmer. is, (nett). 
Mass for two Tenors and one Bass, by J. Lochmann. 4«. (nett.) 

SELECTIONS FROM HAYDN AND MOZART. 

1. Mass in B flat, by Haydn. Folio, 7s. — ^Voice parts, Is, each. 

2. Mass in C, by Mozart. 7s, — ^Voioe parts, Is, each. 

^«* Tbese editions have the omitted words sopplied, and the parts of 
undue length— such as the " Benedictus,'' ^.—brought within proper 
compass. 

EASY MUSIC FOR THE INTROITS AND GRADUALS. 

For Unison and Four Voices. 1*. 6rf. 

Words of the same, pointed to correspond. Cloth, 2s. 

SHORT MOTETTS. Cheap and Easy Series. 

1. Cceli enarrant. Marcello. 4 voices. Bd. 

2. Sicut cervus. Marcello. 2 or 3 voices. 2d. 

S. Sicut cervus. Gounod. 4 voices. 3d, — Also, for men's 
voices. 4 voices. Sd, 

4. In te, Domine. Handel. 4 voices. 2d, 

5. In te, Domine. Czemy. 4 voices. Zd, 

6. In virtute tua. Marcello. 2 or 3 voices, 2d. 

7. Meditabor. Casali. 4 voices. Bd. 

8. Quam dilecta. Marcello. 2 voices. 2d. 

9. Benedicam Dominum. Richardson. 4 voices. Bd. 

10. Ave verum. Gounod. 6 voices. 3d, 

11. LaBtatus sum. Casali. 3 voices. 2d, 

12. Ave Maria. Henry Smart. 4 voices. Gd. 

13. Ave Maria. Sterndale Bennett. 4 voices. 6d. 

14. Miserere. 4 voices. Id. 
16. Borate coeli. 4 voices. 2d, 

16. Adjuva nos. 4 voices. Id, 

17. Cibavit eos (men's voices). 3 voices. Id. 

18. Justorum animse. Czemy. 4 voices. 1*. 

19. Veni, Sponsa (men's voices). Baini. 3 voices. Gd, 

20. Dominus firmamentum (men's voices). Terziani. 3 voicei. 
Is. 



21. Panis angelious. Palestrina. 4 voices. Is. 

22. Benedictus es tu. Czemy. 4 voices. Is, 

N.B. These Motetts are short, and would be suitable for filling 
up the time after the words of the Offertory in the Gradual have 
been performed. Many of them may be sung without accompa- 
niment. 

EASY ANTIPHONS, HYMNS, &c. 

28. Alma Bedemptoris. Biohardson and Witska. 4 voices. 4^7. 

24. Ave Begina. Bomberg. 4 voices. Gd. 

25. Begina coeli O'Leary. 4 voices. Qd, 

26. Salve Begina. Bichardson. 4 voices. Sd. 

27. Lauda Sion. O'Leary. 4 voices. 6d. 

28. Veni, Sancte Spiritus. Schachner, 4 voices. 2d. 

29. Victimse Paschali, Waltaki. 4 voices. Sd. 

30. Ave Maris Stella (4 various). 4 voices. 3d. 

31. Adoro te devote, and Adoremus in astemum. 4 voices. 2d, 

32. O filii et filiae. Schachner. 4 voices. 4^. 



PLAIN- CHANT MASSES. 

Ordinarium Missae; all the Masses of the Boman Gradual, 
with Accompaniment ; 5^. 

Missa de Angelis, 2s. ; Voice Part, Gd. 

Masses in the eight Gregorian Tones. 

Bequiem Mass (Boman), with Accompaniment, 3^. 

Bequiem Mass, Chant only, large type. Price 1^. ; or done up 
Avith cloth back, Is. Qd. 

Plain-Chant Masses on the ecclesiastical tones. Cloth, Is. Gd. 

Hannonies for the same, by E. Fagan. 1^. to 1^. Gd. each. 

^.B, Messrs. B. Sf Co. swpply all Mass Miisic issued "by otlwr 
jrablishers. 

MISCELLANEOUS MASSES. 



Dr. Holloway's, 10s. Gd. 
F. Hermann's, 5^. 



Boberti's, 125. 
Cooke's, %s. 

Gounod's Messe de St. Cecile, 8vo, Score, 2^. 

Ditto, with full Accompaniment for the Organ, 85. 

Prize Mass for 4 voices and Organ, 8^. Vocal Parts, 3^. 9<f. 

Messe des Anges, by S. Moorat, 12s. 



HTMNS FOB THE FESTIVALS, Ac. OF THE TEAS, 

In Full Score, for Voices and Acoompa/mmient ; English Words, 



1. Adyent and Christmas, 6^. 

2. The Holy Name, Qd, 

3. Lent, and the Passion, Qd. 

4. Easter and Ascension, Qd, 

5. Whitsuntide, Qd, 
(5. Trinity, Qd. 

7. All Saints and Heaven, Qd, 



8. Hymns to our Saviour, Qd, 

9. Hymns on the Christian 

Life, Qd, 

10. Hymns of Praise, Qd, 

11. Morning, Qd, 

12. Evening, ^d. 



NINE SHORT MOTETTS, 

English and Latin Words, 

For Two, Three, and Four Voices, by Casali, Marcello, Czemy, &c. 

2s. ; or separately, as follow — 

1. Coeli enarrant, — (The heavens declare) (4 voices), Marcello ; Zd. 

2. Sicut cervus,* — (As the hart panteth) (2 or 3 voices), Marcello ; 

2d. 

3. Li virtute tua,* — (In Thy strength) (2 or 3 voices), Marcello ; 2d. 

4. In te Domine, — (Lq Thee, Lord) (4 voices), Handel ; 2d. 

5. Meditabor in mandatis, — {1 will meditate) (4 voices), Casali ; Bd, 
0. Quam dilecta* — (How lovely) (2 voices), Marcello; 2d, 

7. Laetatus sum, — (I rejoiced) (3 voices), Casali ; 2d. 

8. Benedicam Dominum,— (I will bless) (4 voices), Bichardson ; Sd, 

9. In te Domine, — (In Thee, O Lord) (Czemy) (4 voices) ; Bd, 

• Suited chiefly for treble voices. 

SIGHT -SING^mG MADE EASY (Tenth Thousand): 
A Manual for Choirs, Schools, and Choral Societies. Part L, 
price Qd. ; Part II., 6th thousand, price 6d, (Answers also for 
a School Song- Book.) 

This work will be found a sure and agreeable guide to correct 
singing, and is of unexampled cheapness. It contains a number 
of easy Songs, &c., for practice ; after which any Hynm can be 
readily simg from note. 

HINTS ON TEACHING SCHOOLS AND CONGRE- 
GATIONS TO JOIN IN THE HYMNS. Free for a Stamp. 

THE SCHOOL SONG-BOOK : 22 easy pieces. 6d. 

HYMNS, SACRED PART-SONGS, and other Pieces, 
by the best Composers ; chiefly original. 8vo, red cloth, 12*. 

This elegant volume contains 106 pieces, suited for public or 
private use, choral societies, &c. 
[For other Music, see Complete List of Church Mnsic by the same Pttblishers.3 
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HYMNS AND PART-SONGS, for Foiir Voices, or 
Unison^ with Aocompaniment. Sold separately as follows : 

The Pilgrims of the Night F. Westlake , . , U. 

The hour of prayer B, Moliqvs . , , 2d. 

The eternal Summer Agnes Zmynvermcmn 2d. 

The Land of Peace lYederick Westlake 2d. 

Come, Creator Spirit {Pentecost) . . J. B. Schaehner , 2d, 

God my Rest Br. U. Q. Monk . . Zd, 

The shadows of the evening hours . . B. Moliqtte ... 3^. 

Passing away 6f, A. Macfarren . Sd. 

Departure B. Moliqtie . . . Sd. 

Like the voiceless starlight B. Moliqtie . . . 2d. 

The Prince of Peace (^Sacred Hewrt) . Jules Be^iedict . . 2d. 

St&ra of glory (^Christmas) Frederick Westlake Sd. 

O why art thou sorrowful W. Schnlthes . . 2d. 

All ye who seek (^Sacred Heart) ... O, A. Macfarren . 2d. 

Sleep, holy Babe ( Clwistmas) . . , . J. F. Bamett . . 2d. 

Expectation W. SchuUhes . . 2d. 

God, how wonderful Thou art . . . J,B. Schach/ner . . 2d. 
Have mercy on us, God most high . . B. Molique , . . 2d, 
God of mercy and compassion (Bent) . B, Moliqtie , , , 2d. 

Jerusalem the Golden Br, F. O. Monk . . \d. 

Best, weary soul G, Roherti . , , 3d. 

Morning Prayer, and Fair was thy blossom Mendelssohn , . 2d. 

They whom we loved on earth . . . Schaehner ... 2^. 

Harvest Hymn Schachne?* , , . Id, 

1 dwell a captive (/<w Trebles) . . . Spohr Id. 

He giveth His beloved sleep .... O^Lea/ry . ... 2d. 

Dear little One ( Christmas Cradle Song) Roherti . ... 2d. 

Christ the Lord is risen (^Faster) , , Boherti , . . , 2d. 

Evening Hymn Macfa/rren , . . 2d. 

O'erwhelmed in depths of woe {Lent) , Maofwrren . . . 2d, 

Laud, O Sion, thy salvation (Z^tM^A jS^) O'i^^tr^ . . .^ . ^d. 

Pilgrims of the Night ( Hark, hark, my soul) Ricliardxon . . Id. 

O Paradise (^Two Melodies) .... Bamett, Sfc, , , , \d. 

Sweet Saviour, bless us {Two Melodies) Westlake amd O. H, Id. 

The Precious Blood of Jesus (Tk'oJBywTw) Bo. do, , Id, 

My Shepherd is the living God . . . Spohr Id. 

Jesus, the only thought of Thee . . . Richourdson , . , \d. 

Each free by post for an extra stamp. 
Pieces to the value of a Shilling free for 12 stamps. 

Also, done vip in Pa/rts : 
SACRED PART-MUSIC BY B. MOLIQUE. Six Heces. Is. 6d, 

SACRED PART-MUSIC BY SCHACHNER. Four Pieces. Sd. 
SACRED PART-MUSIC BY MACFARREN. Four Pieces. lOd. 



NEW, CHEAP, AND COBIPKEHENSIVE COLLECTION OF 

Containing 230 pieces. 




THE 

POPULAR CHOIR MANUAL, 

Rendering easy for the least experienced Chovr the Muexcfor tJie Tear. 
In one handsome Yolxune, clotli, price 10s. 6d., or in Two Farti. 

Part I. THE MORNING OFFICES. 

Price 3*. Qd, 

Previous to the present Publication, there existed no work 
containing a complete collection, in regular order, of all the 
Music to be performed in the Morning Offices of the Church 
throughout the year. One book contained one thing ; another, 
another ; but it needed a dozen different publications to supply 
the want of choirs ; and even then many things were deficient, 
while others were printed in such a way as to be unintelligible 
to ordinary singers. It is hoped that the present attempt to 
supply the desideratum will be found of practical utility. 

Besides the usual music for the Asperges, Vidi Aqtmrn, 
Mesponses, &c., an easy arrangement of Chants has been 
given, by means of which the Introits and Grraduals — those 
characteristic parts of the Service of the day, which should 
never be omitted except through necessity — call be per- 
formed, even by the least experienced choir. 

Next, there are the whole of the "Holy Week Ser- 
vices/' from Palm Sunday to Holy Saturday inclusive, 
arranged and printed so that they can be sung by any choir 
without the possibility of mistake. The text of the Music 
is taken from the most approved sources ;— while Chants are 
adapted to the Graduals^ Tracts, &c., where the Ritual Music 
would be too long and difficult. In a similar way has been 
given the Office for Candlemas-day. 

Music in various attractive forms for the four Sequences of 
the year, followed by the Te Deum and several miscellaneous 
pieces, completes this portion of the work. 
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Part n. THE EVENING OFFICES. 

Price 5«. 6d, 

This Part forms a complete Guide and Manual for Organist 
and Choir. It contains eight times the amonnt of matter 
of " Webbers Motetts," and all the pieces are such as are 
really wanted. 

Among the contents are the whole series of Vesper Sj/mns^ 
in every variety of setting; the ^^ Magmfica£^ and Psalm 
Tones^ in an entirely novel and Incid arrangement ; the f onr 
Antiphons of the Blessed Virgin in great variety ; upwards 
of tWrty " Salutaris'" and " Tantum Ergo;^^ a dioice selec- 
tion of LitanieSj and a large variety of Hymns, Antiphons^ and 
other Pieces for Benediction ; also the Music for the " Bortm 
Mors;^^ Hauptmann's ^^ Salve Eegina" and many other fa- 
vourite pieces sung by the Farm- Street Choir. 

27ie Pieces in this Part, if published, separately, in the vaual 
size, would not amount to less than 8Z. or lOL 



Bbief Synopsis op Contents op the Work. 

*#* A variety of settings are given for each piece. 

Part I. 

Morning. — ^Asperges — ^Vidl aquam — Introits — Graduals — Re- 
sponses — Benedicamus — Domine salvam — ^Victimae Paschali — 
Veni Sancte — Lauda Sion — Stabat Mater — Purification — Palm 
Sunday — Good Friday — Holy Saturday — Litanies — Confirmation 
— ^Te Deum. 

Part XL 

Evening. — Order of Vespers — Directions for Chanting — 
Compline — Benediction — Magnificat in tabular form for the 8 
tones — Psalm tones and their endings — Hymns at Vespers (52) — 
Alma — ^Ave Begina — Begina coeli — Salve Begina — HaBC dies — 
Borate coeli — ^Adjuva nos — Adeste fideles — O filii et filiae — ^Adoro 
te devote — ^Adoremus in aetemum — Ave verum — Tota pulchra — 
De profundis — Miserere — salutaris (24) — Tantum ergo (15) — 
Litanies (55)— Bona Mors. 



*4,* TJie Morning and Evening Officer in one Volume, stronglg 
hownd in cloth, lettered, price 10*. -6^. 

A considerable reduction to Choirs taking six or more copies. 
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